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OF THE ESTIMATED 0,500 GRADUATES OF POCATELLO AND IDAHO 
FALLS HIGH SCHOOLS FROM 1954-63, 3,660 COMPLETED AND RETURNED 
QUESTIONNAIRES COVERING THEIR EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL 
EXPERIENCES, THE QUESTIONNAIRE WAS DESIGNED TO ELICIT 
INFORMATION IN THE FOLLOWING AREAS — (1) PERSONAL INFORMATION, 
.12) POST-HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, (3) EVALUATION 
OF THE CURRICULAR PROGRAM, (4) PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 
AFTER GRADUATION, (5) LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES, AND (6) 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION, A PERSONAL DATA SHEET CONTAINING 
INFORMATION FROM THE STUDENT*S CUMULATIVE RECORD WAS PREPARED 
FOR EACH RESPONDENT, FINDINGS INCLUDED — (1) MANY INDICATED A 
NEED FOR ADDITIONAL i'DUCATION IN SCHOOL PERTAINING TO FAMILY 
AND INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS, AND SEX EDUCATION, (2) OVER 
50 PERCENT OF THOSE ENTERING COLLEGE DROPPED OUT, (3) THE 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM WAS GENERALLY INADEQUATE AND INEFFECTIVE FOR 
the majority of the students, (4) THE EDUCATIONAL 

PROGRAMS IN THE TWO SCHOOLS WERE NOT ADEQUATELY MEETING THE 
NEEDS OF GRADUATES IN TERMS OF OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION, 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING, AND POST-HIGH SCHOOL JOB PLACEMENT, IT 
WAS RECOMMENDED THAT A DISTRICT-WIDE EVALUATION OF THE SCHOOL 
E INITIATED, iPS) 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION AND STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 



Background 

Our modern ci /llization is charncterized by a rapid and extensive 
technological development. The resulting increase in complexity of modem 
living has i.n turn increased our concern for education and the preparation 
of our children for place in this complex society. The task of the 

public school has also greatly increased both in quantity and quality-. 
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per un:Lt of time. The 1.960 's will probably be remembered as turbulerit 
times in Am(5rican education. Throughout tue nation educators have wc>rked 
in an unprei:edented manner to master the intricacies of modem curricrula, 
school desegi egation , federal Involvement, and assessment and evalua1J.on* 
With few exceptions neglect in assessment and evaluation has been thei glar- 
ing shortcoming of this entire educational movement. 

Tne variatdlity of professional opinions in educational matters is 
probably wider than in any other profession. Authoritative persons or 
groups of persons can be found to take either positive or negative stands 
on almost every educational issue. Both professional and lay criticisms 
of the public schools, for all the headaches they have caused educators, 
have consiste 'tly pointed out the lack of objective information upon which 
to base ciiixent educational philosophies, policies, and procedures. Major 
changess in the past decade and proposed changes for the future once again 
emphasize t:he need to know objectively the status and effectiveness of pres- 
ent educatJ.onal practices. 

Two related arguments have been advanced concerning the nature of 
research sJcills of the professional educator: (1) the educator snc>uld 

be pr.'Lmarily a consumer of research and not a researcher himself; and, 

(2) as a <ronsume,r of research he needs a different or qualitatively less 
demanding type of training in research techniques. In answer to th( 5 se 
arguments one must remember that the intelligent consumer of increasingly 



complex research will need sijnilar levels of skill in theory, research 
design, and techniques cf analysis as the persons actively engaged in 
research. 

Many attempts have been made to establish objectively sound eval- 
uation techniques on which to base educational practices. In the past 
much emphasis was given to the moral values and educational practices 
were evaluated primarily in terms of acquisition of these moral goals. 

More recently with the breakdown of these long accepted values, oth€*r 
criteria must be developed upon which to evaluate and measure effective- 
ness and change. 

Since success of industries and manufacturers is primarily deter- 
mined by the product produced, much emphasis is placed on quality, sal- 
ability, and product control. Public education also recognizes a product 
in the form of its graduates with varying abilities and marketable skills. 

By studying and evaluating this product in light of the curriculum, instruc- 
tional programs, and guidance services, necessary changes and modifications 
in the educational program can be made. The follow-up study, while utiliz- 
ing interviewing and/or questionnaire technique, is an accepted procedure 
for collecting the necessar^r information for dcitermining the need for change 
in the curriculum since the study of the problems and experiences of former 
pupils provides pertinent data as to the success and the appropriateness 
of these educational programs. 

Statement of the Problem 

It was the purpose of this study to investigate the educational 
and occupational experiences of graduates from the Pocatello and Idaho 
Falls High Schools over a ten-year period (1954 - 1963), and to secure 
their attitudes pertaining to the general effectiveness of the educational 
programs provided by the respective high schools. 

Specific factors investigated were the following: (1) the family 

and marital status of graduates; (2) number and percentage of graduates 
attending college, trade or technical school, and percentage entering 
directly into employment upon graduation from high school; (3) attitudes 
and opinions of graduates as to the effectiveness of the guidance and 
counseling service, library service, and courses of study; (4) cutrricu- 
lar areas where graduates felt more or less emphasis should be gi\'^en in 
preparation for higher education, immediate occupational placement, and 
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meeting the needs of everyday life; (5) adiustmer.t problems encountered 
following graduation; (6) leisure time activities; (7) typfs and classi- 
fication of occupations entered by graduates and degree of job satisfaction 
l8) method and facilities whereby former graduates obtained employment; 

(9) individual earning power and family incomes; (10) geographic location 
of current employment, and (11) relationships between present occupations, 
level of educational attainment, and variables identified during the high 
school career including attendance, educational programs, cisnulative grade 
point, and scores on achievement and ability tests* 



Importance of the Problem 

Public education affects, either directly or indirectly, virtually 
every man, woman, and child in the Ibiited States* Recent studies indi- 
cated that approximately 93 per cent of all youth between the ages of four- 
teen and seventeen are enrolled in secondary schools* Furthermore, approxi- 

21 

mately 72 per cent of our young people currently graduate fr<»t high school* 
Not only have there been vast increases in the number of young people attend- 
ing school, but the financial cost of education has also taken a sharp in- 
cline. For example, in 1930 expenditures per pupil in average daily atten- 

21 

dance were approximately S108* In 1966 the expenditure was $641* Fur- 



thermore, education has recently been looked upon as the most effective 
method to bring about social change and .•improve social equality* DeWitt 
simimed up the importance of the problem in stating: 

Any nation, rich or poor, makes two kinds of investment to pro- 
mote its well-being and growth* It invests in things and it in- 
vests in people* * * * Investment in people creates "human capital" 

— an embodiment of resources devoted to producing, maintaining and 
increasing the capabilities of human beings as participants in the 
social modes of production* Human resource development is the social 
process of the production, distribution, and utilization of the 
knowledge, the skills, and the capacities of all of the people in 
a society. If a society is mable to develop its human resources, 
it cannot develop much else, be its technology, political or social 
institutions, material or cultural welfare, or its economy*^ 

Education is a major and perhaps even a supreme constructive force 

II 

in human investment and the healthy growth of the individual and society* 
The central importance education occupies in oiu: society dictates the 
necessity of ccr.tinuous evaluation* Strengths and weaknesses must be 
identified, and strategies for better meeting the stated objectives of 
education implemented. 
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LAmltatlons of the Study 

A unique characteristic oi a foxlow-up study Is Its limited 
application to the educational program in the specific geographic loca- 
tlo’’ *diich it represents* The present study was confined to members of 
ten .j„ii^aating classes (1954-1963) from the Pocatello and Idaho Falls 
High Schools in southeastern Idaho* Students vdio transferred into the 
two districts and graduated during these years were counted as graduates 
for the purpose of the study* No attanpt was made to include dropouts or 
persons vdio left school during the period* The major instruments used 
in the collection of the necessary data in this stucy consisted of a ques- 
tionnaire requesting opinions from former graduates and a personal data 
sheet taken from permanent school records. 'Hierefore, the present study 
is subject to the limitations generally fotmd in follov,-up studies and 

opinion type research* Biese limitations and biases are rather fully dis- 

18 

cussed by Rothney and Mooren in research reported in 1962* 

Bie personal characteristics of the subjects responding to the 
questionnaire in this study are contained on pages 14 and 55 in tables 
II and XXXII of Appendix B and C respectively* 

Bie findings of this study and the implications vdiich they bring 
forth are subject to the prementioned limitations and are applicable only 
to the participating school districts under the conditions vdiich then ex- 
isted* 

Definition of terms 

Bie following terms were used operationally throughout this study: 
Curriculum refers to all the activities experienced by students 
vdiile attending school* This term includes extra-ctarrlcular activities 
unless otherwise noted* 

Cumulative Records refers to official records of the high school 
for each student* Ihis record lists all pertinent data regarding the stu- 
dent and his educational activities throughout his public school--elemen- 
tary and secondary— career* 

Extra-Curricular Activities means those activities vdiich Include 
experiences with student government j student publications , homeroom, 
assemblies, social activities, dramatics, music, athletics and debating* 
Follow-Up means the gathering of information through the use of 




the questionnaire from former students 



Graduates refers to those students who have completed the pre- 



scribed high school courses for graduarion and v;ho have received diplomas. 

Qiestionnaire refers to an instrument specifically designed to 
gather information about the graduates. 

Respondents refers to graduates w’ho returned the questionnaire. 

Organization of the Study 

This study is presented in five chapters vd.th a bibliography and 
append^Tes. Chapter one presents an introduction and overview of the 
problem. Chapters two and three present the design of the study and the 
review of related literature. Chapter four is divided into two parts: 
part one — analysis of the Pocatello graduates; and part two — an analysis 
of the Idaho Fad.ls graduates. This data is le^arated to facilitate inter- 
pretation and applicability to the respective schools. Chapter five pre- 
sents a combined summary ^ conclusions ^d recdrrpendations. 

In the interest of clarity and ease of publication, all tables 
and statistical data are contained in the appendixes. Reference to spe- 
cific tables is indicated by table and page numbers in the respective 
appendixes. 



CHAPTER II 



DESIGN OF THE STUDY 



General Procedures 

During the spring of 1966, meetings were held with various ad- 
ministrative members of the Idaho Falls and Pocatello School Districts 
and with Dr. Kenneth M. Loudermilk, Director of the State Occupational 
Research t&iit at the Ikiiversity of Idaho. It was the purpose of these 
meetings to consider the feasibility and utility of conducting a com- 
prehensive follow-up study of graduates of the two respective high schools. 
The major objectives of such a study were to: (1) ftro'/lde a model ques- 

tionnaire and reseaicn design which could be duplicated and utilized by 
schools throughout the state; (2) provide information for determining 
educational and/or vocational experiences, geographic distribution, and 
what evaluations former graduates make of their high school educational 
experiences; and (3) provide maximal information to the Ptx:atello and 
Idaho Falls School Districts for evaluating the results the curricular 
program rffered during the encompassing school years. 

Following appropriate action by the two school districts, the 
Director of the State Occupational Research Unit at the University of 
Idaho transmitted and incorporated the objectives c J this project into 
the State Occupational Research Unit's proposal for research and/or re- 
lated activities. This proposal was then stilxnitted to the U.S. Cemmis- 
sloner of Education for financial support through authorization of the 
Bureau of Research. Funds and resources for the study were provided 
jointly by the two participating school districts and the U.S. Office 
of Education. 

Popiilatlon and Sample 

Findings of follow-up studies have been closely associated with 
the population on which the particular study was based. For this reason, 
a detailed description of the population with which this study was con- 
cerned is important for applications of findings. 

Pocatello and Idaho Falls represent communities in southeastern 
Idaho containing a student population large enough to justify the scope 
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of the study. These two cities are the Industrial and commercial centers 
of the area, embracing agriculture, manufacturing Industries, transporta- 
tion facilities, and governmental installation.. The aggregate population 
of the two arec.s approaches 100,000. The study population included all 
students graduciting from the Pocatello and the Idaho Falls High Schools 
during the school years 1954 through 1963. An estimated 8,500 students 
graduated from these two schools during this period. During the ten- 
year span included, the Pocatello High School and the Idaho Falls High 
School were tha only high schools serving the two cities. These schools 
were predominantly comprehensive high schools and provided a rather tra- 
ditional curriculum. The student body enrollment in the Pocatello High 
School was slightly larger than the Idaho Falls High School. The curricu- 
lum and general make-up of the student body and faculty in these schools 
were very similar. Both schools were three year high schools. Throughout 
the ten-year span of the study various changes were undertaken in course 
offerings, guidance services, and other instructional and special services. 
These changes were reflected in the opinions and comments of the respon- 
dents of this study. 

Data Collection 

The Director for the project was assigned from ti~c5 Pocatello School 
District and a full-time research assistant was employed. These persons 
worked with the administrative staffs of the two school districts and the 
Director of the Occupational Research liiit at the lAiiversity of Idaho. A 
flow chart for the project was constructed, and instruments developed and 
approved by the respective agencies. Names of students that had graduated 
during the ten-year period were secured and compared with the registrar's 
records to insure that students who had not graduated were not Included in 
this study. A mailing list was then compiled by using the telephone direc- 
tory, making personal telephone calls to parents of the graduates, and by 
consulting city directories and personal files of the graduates. Many 
graduates left the area without leaving forwarding addresses. However, 

72 per cent of the members of the ten graduating classes of the Pocatello 
High School and 68 per cent of the members of the Idaho Falls High School 
were located. Questionnaires were then mailed to the graduates with a 
cover letter explaining the nature and pur|x>se of the study (See Appendix 
A, pp. 6-7). A self-addressed and stamped envelope was also included for 

ERIC 
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the purpose of returning the questionnaire. A second mailing was sent 
two v;eeks after the Initial mailing period for those graduates who did 
not respond to the first questionnaire. A cover letter (See Appendix A, 
pp. 8-9) was included in addition to the questionnaire, and a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. As the completed questionnaires were returned, 
a personal data sheet consisting of variables identified during the gradu- 
ates' high school career was completed for each respondent. All data 
were then transferred to IBM data processing cards for analysis. 

Instruments 

Questionnaire . The questionnaire was determined as the most 
practical instrument for collecting the data essential for tires study, 
enabling the investigator to poll the greatest number of past graduates 
at a relatively low cost and short duration. The questionnaire (See 
Appendix A, pp. 2-5 ) was designed to elicit information in the following 
areas; (1) personal information; (2) post-high school educational 
attainment; (3) evaluation of the ctarricular program; (4) personal 
adjustment problems upon graduation; (5) lei stare time activities, and 
(6) occupational information. The questionnaire was constructed, evalu- 
ated, and revised several times. Research personnel at the University of 
Idaho, Idaho State Iftilversity, and the respective school districts assisted 
in this task. Pinal approval of the questio naire was given by the U.S. 
Office of Education. The instrument was designed to facilitate tabula- 
tion of the data and transfer of the Information onto IBM cards for anal- 
ysis. 

Personal data sheet . Certain school information identified during 
the high school career such as test scores, grades, and attendance was taken 
directly from the students' cumulative record. The personal data sheet (See 
Appendix A, pp. 10-11) was prepared to facilitate recording this informa- 
tion. This instrument was also designed to facilitate the transfer of 
data onto IBM caris for analysis. 

Analysis and Treatment of Data 

As the completed questionnaires were returned, a personal data 
sheet was completed for each respondent. Confidentiality of data was 
maintained bj assigning a code number to each pupil and recording data 
by code number rather than by name. All verbal material was translated 
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to numerical data to f acllitate computer analysis. Information Dbtained 
from the personal data sheet and the questionnaire was placed on IBM cards 
at Idaho State liiiversity, and the ISU Computing Center was utilized for 
the analysis. The data for each high school was analyzed separately to 
facilitate interpretation and applicability to the respective school 
districts. The majority of the data for each high school was grouped 
into five two-year groupings to determine significant attitudlnal changes 
during the ten— year period. C. ^rtain data required manual scoring and cod— 
Ing, involving additional computations before it could be placed on the 
IBM cards. 

Statistical Procedures 

Basic statistical procedures involved reporting of frequencies and 
percentages in addition to Spearman rank— order correlations.^^ Where pos- 
sible the statistical tables presented both frequency and percentages. 
Jtelstlonships between selected variables were identified and correlated 
using rank— order coefficient of correlation. Intercorrelation matrixes 
were constructed displaying these interrelationships. Two systems of cod- 
ing the occupational data from Part VI of the questionnaire were utilized; 
(1) the official occupational classification system used by the U.S. 
Department of Labor ( Dictionary of Occupational Titles ).^ and (2) the 
occupational classification system developed by Anne Roe.^^ These 
systems provided for classification of occupations by families as well 
as by levels. 



CHAPTER III 



RI.*>/IEW OF 51ELATED LITEJUTURE 



Backqroxmd 

Anerlc:an secondiJry educai;ion had its beginning in the early 
English latin grammar scihool in vMch the chief sut-jects taught were 
Latin,, Greek y catechism,, and ari1±metic«^ ^!ear the end of the nineteenth 
centuj.-y signiificant chaaiges in curriculum and development occurred* In 
1918 the comm-ittee on t’le reorganization of secondary education promul- 
gated the famous seven cardinal jprinciples* These principles were very 
Influential in erSidicatlLng the strictly intellectual attention given to 
the secondary school* In 1937 the Educational Policies Commission pre- 
pared a report entitled ”The Purpose of Education in American Democracy*" 
This committee ad^rocated changes in the goals and alms of education*^ 

The past 1:hree decades have brought forth many changes in the edu- 
cation and employnent requirements of youth.* At the same time major changes 
have occurred in entrance requirements intc> colleges, universities, and 
other advanced triaining programs* The Ameiican high school is currently 
expected to provide a c:urriculum which will prepare youth for either the 
labor market and/or higher education* In addition, the high schools are 
expected to provide education for all youtli, regardless of sex, race, or 
religion living in a s]>ecified town, city, or district* Such a high school 
has become known as a ’comprehensive" high school* Conant states: 

The Idiree main objectives of a comprehensive high school are: 
first, ^x) provide a general education for all the future citizens; 
second, to provide good elective programs for those who wish to 
apply tJieir acquired skills immediately up)on graduation; and third, 
to prov:Lde satisfactory programs for those v/hose vocations will de- 
pend on their subsequent education in a college or university*^ 

The American secondary schools hai^e been seriously criticized for 
not adequately prepajrirg youtli for success in colleges and universities* 

At the same time they have beein criticized for not meeting the occupational 
needs of yOo.tho Trippe states : "We have come through a period of Increased 

€‘mphasis on academic €^xcellenc::e, only to be caught-up short for sacrificing 

nore than hstlf of the school j:>opulatlon for the benefit of the more tal- 

?0 

anted, colleige-bound jjupils*" As a result of this criticism and the 
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pressures of the various special interest groups, secondary education 
appears to be in a conflicting situation whereby it is unable to provide 
appropriate programs in either area without incxirring the wrath and criti- 
cism of the opposition# Bloom states: ”At best all the high school can 

really do is help the student acquire generalized intellectual abilities 
and skills vhich will serve him well in many new situations# 

Related Resg»arch 

In 1958 the American Institute for Research at the Dhiversity of 
fdttsburgh began a study designed to provide answers to two basic ques- 
tions; (1) what are the talents of American youth; and (2) how can 
students be helped to identify, develop, and utilize their talents fully? 
During March, 1960, 440,000 ninth through twelfth grade students in vari- 
ous parts of the country were asked to respond to a comprehensive set of 
attitude and achievement tests. Ihe students also completed an informa- 
tion blank and interest inventory providing background information and an 
indication of future plans. Background information, interest inventories, 
and test reisults were intended to provide the basis for meaningful follow- 
up studies to be conducted in one, five, ten, and twenty-five year intervals 
following Idle students’ graduation from high school. The follow-up study 
of 1960-19(51 revealed that approximately 43 per cent of the 1960 graduates 
entered college within one year following high school graduation# Of this 
group, 20 per cent were in the lowest quartile of academic aptitude. Pos- 
sibly the most basic conclusion reached from the 1960-61 follow-up study was 
that uniqiie aptitude patterns of students are not being used to their best 
advantage. The ten and twenty-five year follow-up reports have not been 

9 

completed i> 

In a study of the graduates of the Pittsburgh secondary schools. 

13 * 

March r«»ported that students enrolled in college felt their present acti- 
vities were generally in keeping with plans they had made in high school# 
However, about a third of those who did not go to college said their pres- 
ent activities were quite different from what they had expected them to 
be# !Hiis factor tended to indicate the need for stronger guidance pro- 
grams particularly for non-college-bound students. 

3he report, "From School to Job,"^° analyzed the survey of 1956 
high schcol graduates in the Lincoln, Nebraska, area related to the Jabor 
force situation ten months following graduation# This study was particularly 
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concerned with the characteristics of the 407 graduates wlio were employed 
since graduation. Findings indicated that over 36 per cent of the group 
who went to work were from towns of less than 2,500. Over 55 peir cent of 
these students found jobs in metropolitan cities with populations of 
100,000 or more. Nearly three-fourths of the total went into cities 
larger than their home town to find employment. Clerical occiipations 
absorbed 78 per cent of the female workers, whereas the three areas of 
manual jobs, farm work, and semi-skilled jobs furnished employment for 
nearly 60 per cent of the young men. This study indicated that high 
schools where this leave-taking occurred are educating a large force of 
people who will not contribute to the economic or social life of the com- 
munity or state which sponsors their education. 

In 1952 a follow-up study was conducted in Wisconsin of 136 grad- 
uates. Levina reported that 62 per cent of the high school graduates chose 
their present occupation after graduation from high school. 

7 

reported that graduates from the American Falls, Idaho, 
high school generally felt that their school had done a very adequate job 
in preparing them for the work in which they were engaged. Former gradu- 
ates criticized the school for employing certain "inadequate” teachers, 
for utilizing teaching methods which were not up to date, and not provid- 
ing adequate teaching facilities and equipment. The school was further 
criticized for not demanding enough from students to require efficient 
study habits previous to entrance into college. The need for educational 
career information and self— appraisal upon which better educational and 
occupational decisions could be based, was strongly emphasized. 

The need for additional career and occupational information was 
further analyzed in a study conducted in the Pocatello School District in 
which the opinions of high school drop-outs were compaired with the opinions 
of high school graduates. Both groups stated the need for better under- 
standing of their own capabilities and of the opportunities open to them 
before they made intelligent decisions about future plans. Although 
drop-outs characteristically did not or could not formally express goals 
or aspirations, bo\;h groups stressed the need for increased emphasis on 

o 

occupational infci.uation. 

In a recent study of the 1960 graduates from the Idalio Falls 
High School, 01s9n found 53 per cent of the respondents still residing 
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in the st;ate of Idaho* He reported approximately 15 per cent had graduated 
froKi. college, and that 80 per cent of those employ ■ full time were in oc- 
cupation.s less 'than professional*'^^ 

Sumraary 

'fhe American high school today has become known as a comprehensive 
high school in which the functions are to prepare students for: (1) col- 
lege; (2) employment, and (3) living in a democracy* 

Problems in offering a worthwhile and useful curriculum have always 
existed in the public high schools, aiid because of the forever-ch?inging cul- 
ture will probably continue to exist* Individual excellence will only come 
about when educators keep abreast with the changing, complex world by offer- 
ing curricular programs designed to meet the future needs of youtb*^^ 

High school programs may be improved greatly by an objective aware- 
ness of educational inadequacies in the lives of former graduates* Follow- 
up studies properly conducted end completed should bring before sichool 
boards, adminJ.strators and parents needed changes in the educational system 
of the schools* 






CHAPTER IV 

FINDINGS AND INTERPRETATION OF DATA 

All data obtained from the personal data sheet and the question- 
naire (see Appendix A) was numeiically coded and placed on IBM cards. Tab- 
ulation and statistical analysis were completed at the Idaho State Ihiver- 
sity Computing Center. Data for each high school was analyzed separately 
to facilitate interpretation and applicability to the respective hjol 
districts. Analysis of the data from Pocatello graduates is contained in 
Part I in this chapter, with tables and correlation matrixes in Appendix B. 
Part II contains the analysis of data from Idaho Falls graduates, and 
tables and correlation matrixes for Idaho Falls are contained in Appendix 
C. 

Within each part, analysis was fujrther divided into two separate 
groupings: (1) the findings from the questionnaire are presented as des- 

criptive statistics listing both frequency and percentage. The majority 
of this data for each high school is grouped into five two-year groupings 
to determine significant attitude changes during the ten— year period. 

(2) Intfircorrelations of the questionnaire and personal data variables are 
presented in inter correlation matrixes. Separate matrixes we:re construe— 
ted for male and female graduates, and data was divided into two five-year 
groups. Tables in A.ppendixes B and C do not always equal 100 per cent. 

Data in the various tables was abstracted from different computer programs. 
Furthermore, the base of certain percentages was determined by the number 
of questionnaires returned. In other instances the base was determined by 
the number of graduates responding to a specific question. In light of 
this, direct comparisons from one table to another are not necessarily ac- 
curate; however, in any one table the comparisons are consistent. 

PART i~pcx:atello 

(Questionnaires were mailed to approximately 72 pe.r cant or 3,271 
members of ten graduating classes of Pocatello High School. One thousand, 
three hundred thirty-saven graduates responded to the questionnaire for an 
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initial retiam of 40.9 per cent. A cover letter and an additional question- 
naire were sent two weeks after the initial mailing to those graduates 
who did not respond to the first questionnaire. This s€K:ond request resul- 
ted in an additional return of 710, yielding a total of 2,047 questionnaires 
completed and returned and representing a 62.5 per cent return cn the ques- 
tionnaires sent. The returned questionnaires were rather evenly dlstrlhu- 
ted between mede and female graduates. Table I (p. 13, Appendix B) pre- 
sents the distribution of questionnaires returned by year of graduation and 
Sex. A fair amount of consistency was observed in the percentage of returns 
for the various graduating classes. The class of 1961 had the greatest per- 
centage of returns, idiile the class of 1962 displayed the lowest percentage 
of returns. 



A. Findings from the Questionnaire 



Personal Iriformation 

Personed and identification information was requested in the first 
part of the questionnaire. The analysis of this information is presented 
in Tables I and II, pages 13—15 of App)endix B. 

Marital status. Of the respondents from the ten graduating clas- 
ses of Pocatello High School, 76.6 per cent indicated they were married. 

The data indicates that female graduates were married sooner after gradu- 
ation than male graduates, and correspondingly gave birth to more children. 
Within the first five years following graduation, over three— fourths of the 
Pocatello High School students were married. A negligible percentage (3.1 
per cent) reported divorce, separation, or loss of mate. 

Number of children. Of the respondents, 62.6 per cent reported one 
or more children. Inspection of Table II suggests that the number of chil- 
less couples is inflated slightly due to recency of graduation. The high- 
est percentage (22.5) of the married respondents reported having one child, 
followed closely by 22.1 per cent with two children. Approximately 18 per 
cent reported three or more children. As expected, the number of children 
increased proportionately with the number of years married. The married 
female respondents tended to report more children than the males, corres- 
ponding once again to the higher incidence of marriage and ea:^iler marriage 
among the female graduates. 
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jtellqloua preference « A total of 56*0 per cent of the respon- 
dents indicated they were Latter-day Saints (Mormons), 25.8 per cent re- 
ported a Protestant religious preference, and 10.8 per cent indicated 
they were (Zatholic* The comparison of returns of students listing L«D*S* 
as their religious preference to the number of L«D«S« students normally 
enrolled in the Pocatello High School, indicated that a slightly higher 
percentage of L.D.S. students responded to the questionnaire than is 
found in the high school population* 

Educational and Vocational Exp^^^i^ience 

Information regarding educational and vocational experiences dur- 
ing the first full -year following graduation was obtained from Part IT of 
the questionnaire. Information was obtained regarding work activities, 
educational institutions attended, and degrees, etc. received. 

^tivities after graduation. Table III, page 16 of Appendix B, 
presents data concerning the activities of the respondents during the 
first full- -year following graduation* A relatively high percentage (44.7) 
attended an academic university, whereas 25.1 per cent were si^loyed full- 
time* A (combined total of only 9.5 per cent were enrolled in some type of 
formal vocational trai n i n g the first year following graduation. Inspec— 
tion of Table III reveals that the prementioned percentages are roughly 
comparable over the ten-year period. 

levels of educational attainment. A majority (60.2 per cent) of 
the respondents indicated they had not received a post— high school degree, 
diploma, or certificate (Table IV, p. 17, Appendix B). A bachelor’s degree 
had been attained by 19.3 per cent of the total number of respondents, 
while 10.2 per cent had achieved a one-year \rocational diploma. Seventy- 
five per cent of the respondents from the graduating classes 1962-63 repor- 
ted no post-high school education or training in comparison with 51.8 per 
cent of the 1954-55 graduating classes. The data suggests an important 
time factor here, as the percentages checking "none" and especially fotar- 
year degrees tend to be higher and lower respectively for the more recent 
graduating classes. Given more time, a larger percentage of the respon- 
dents may be expected to complete various programs of higher education. 

Institutions granting degrees . Table V, page 18 of Appendix B, 
presents percentage figures for those persons receiving bachelor's, mas- 
ter's, or doctorate degrees. The percentages are based on the total number 
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of respondents. The combined percentage (26.9) in Table V receiving a 
bachelor's or higher degree is larger than the comparable perceritage 
(23.0) in Table IV because several respondents indicated they weie pres- 
ently enrolled and planned to coipplete their degree program in tlie near 
future. Table V reveals that institutions* both within and outside the 
state of Idaho were attended by respondents. A total of 23.4 p>er cent 
of the respondents have received a bachelor's degree, with 15.4 per cent 
of these having been granted by Idaho institutions. Idaho State bhiver- 
sity awarded the highest percentage of bachelor's degrees (12.8 per cent); 
the Uhiversity of Idaho granted a relatively small percentage (2.6) of the 
degrees. Institutions within the state of Utah granted a cc^nbined 3.6 per 
cent of the bachelor's degrees. Of the 2.8 per cent having achieved a mas- 
ter's degree, 2.0 per cent received the degree froin institutions outside of 
Idaho. A relatively small percentage (0.7) had received a doctorate in edu- 
cation, dentistry, law, medicine, or philosophy — all from institutions out- 
side the state of Idaho. 

Evaluation of High School Experiences 

Information was collected on the appropriateness and applicability 
of the respondents' past high school educational experience. Part III of 
the q[uestlonnaire solicited information regarding the opinions of past grad- 
uates, major features of the high school program, and evaluation of the cur- 
riculum. This part of the questionnaire was rather extensive. Consecjuently,- 
high-llghts frori the tables in Appendix B are condensed in the following pre- 
sentation. 

Major features of hiqh school . This data is presented in Table VI, 
page 19 of Appendix 3, A sizable 42.8 per cent of the respr>ndents indica- 
ted that the courses of study taken while in high school (l.e. , college 
preparatory, commercial and business) were good. An additional 39.7 per 



* The institutions in Table V are interpreted to read as follows: 

ISU — Idaho State Iftilversity, Pocatello, Idaho 
C of I — College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho 
U of I — University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
USU — Utah State Ifriiversity, Logan, Utah 
U of U — University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
BYU — Brigham Young lAiiversity, Provo, Utah 
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cent Indicated that their coijrses of study were average. This pattern 
appeared generally consistent for all ten of the graduating classes and 
suggested a general positive evaluation of the subject course offerings 
of the high school. Slightly over a third of the respondents (39.8 per 
cent) rated the library service as average, while an additional 32^4 per 
cent rated this service as good. It was noted that the graduating clas- 
ses from 1954 to 1963 were quite consistent in their ratings of the lib- 
rary service. Over half of the attitude responses (51.7 per cent) rated 
the extracurricular program of the high school as good. This pattern 
also was quite consistent throughout the ten graduating classes. The 
physical lay-out of the high school (lighting, ventilation, room space, 
etc.) was rated as average by 46.7 per cent, and good by an additional 
27.8 per cent. By comparison, 21.6 per cent rated this aspect as poor. 

It was noted that the 1954-55 graduates were less critical of the physi- 
cal lay-out of their high school than more recent graduates. Nearly half 
(46.8 per cent) of the respondents rated their teachers as good, and an 
additional 39.3 per cent indicated they were average. The student-teacher 
relationship was rated similarly, as this feature was rated good and av- 
erage by 43.7 per cent and 37.9 per cent, respectively. These patterns 
were rather typical and consistent over the ten graduating classes. 

Guidance services. Table VII, pages 20-21 of Appendix B, pre- 
sents the respondents' evaluation of nine major areas of the guidance pro- 
gram. The analysis suggests that guidance services were a relatively weak 
part of the high school program as viewed by former graduates. The high- 
est percentages indicated that former graduates felt they had received no 
help whatsoever in regard to the nine areas listed. The greatest amount 
of help that graduates received appeared to have been provided in the area 
of test interpretation, while the least amount of help was provided in get— 
ting a job. Major limitations of the guidance services appeared in the 
help provided in personal and social problems, vocational planning, get— 
ting a job, deciding to go to college, selecting a college, and getting 
into college. The data suggests that more recent graduates appeared to be 
receiving more help in all the nine areas from the guidance program than 
graduates. This factor tends to suggest some change and improve- 
ment in the guidance programs over the ten-year span of the study. 
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General c urricular evaluation* The relative effectiveness of cer- 
tain general curricular areas was deterndned by requesting the graduates 
to rate these areas in terms of the degjree of emphasis which they felt 
should be placed on each* This data is presented in Teible VIII, pages 
22-24 of Appendix B* Very few respondents — an average of loss than 5*0 
per cent — indicated that any of the 17 areas should receive less emphasis* 
Curricular areas checked as sufficient by a clear majority of the resp>on- 
dents were U*S* Constitution and government (65*8 per cent), and personal 
typing (75*9 per cent)* A combination of the percentages for *'more” and 
"much more" revealed that two-thirds or more of the respondents desired 
increased emphasis in occupational information (77*5 per cent), consumer 
education (66*3 per cent), reading and comprehension (66*8 per cent), in- 
vestments and insurance (69*5 per cant), and college preparatory (71*5 per 
cent)* A total of 37*2 per cent of the respondents added additional cur- 
xricular areas which they felt the school program should emphasize more* 

The area listed most commonly was sex education, followed by advanced lab- 
oratory classes in science* Many other respondents indicated that the 
foreign language program needed to be expanded to include the German and 
Russian languages* 

Subject evaluation* The questionnaire presented a list of 56 high 
school subjects followed by four questions requesting respondents to choose 
the subjects which had the most and least value in relationship to their ex- 
periences since graduation from high school* This data is presented in 
Tables IX through XIII, pages 25-30 of Appendix B* Table XIII contains the 
frequencies obtained for the 1954-58 and the 1959-63 graduating classes and 
totals for all ten graduating classes* Each of the four questions was to be 
answered by listing five of the 56 subjects, thus accounting for certain 
relatively large frequencies* Tables IX through XII present data relative 
to each of the four questions following the list of subjects in the ques- 
tionnaire* The frequencies listed in the "N" columns represent the highest 
frequencies found in Table XIII, facilitating Interpretation of the latter 
table* 

Table IX, page 25, Appendix B, presents data pertaining to those 
subjects which have been of most value in programs of post-high school edu- 
cation* The five subjects selected most frequently were respectively; 
English composition, typing, algebra, word study, and English literature* 

The subjects of most value in the type of work followed are presented in 
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Table X, page 26 of Appendix B# These were respectively: typing, English 

composition, algebra, bookkeeping, and word study. The subjects selected 
as having been of most value in meeting the demands of everyday life varied 
between the 1954-58 and the 1959-63 graduating classes. Inspection of 
Table XI, page 27 of Appendix B, reveals that the ordering of the subjects 
was somewhat different for the separate groups. Both groups agreed on the 
following subjects: English composition, U.S, government, typing, and 

English literature. The 1954-58 group selected home economics, whereas 
the 1959-63 group gave precedence to word study. Table XII, page 28 of 
Appendix B, also reveals differences between the two five-year groups of 
graduates regarding the subjects which had been of least value. Both 
groups agreed that biology had been of least value. Algebra, plane geo- 
metry , and physical education were also selected by both groups as being 
of least value. The 1954—58 group included chemistry as their fifth choice 
whereas the 1959—63 group selected student service. 

Main objectives of a high school education. Table XIV, pages 31-32 
of Appendix B, presents the respondents' perceptions of the purposes and 
objectives of a high school education. Respondents were asked to indicate 
their first, second, and third choices from eight alternatives. Combined 
total percentages for all ten graduating classes revealed a first choice 
of general education (25.3 per cent), followed by college preparatory 
(23.1 per cent), and vocational training (15.1 per cent). 

Personal Adjustment 

Part IV of the questionnaire requested information indicating cer- 
tain major problems encomtered after graduation. Table XV, page 33, Ap- 
pendix B, reveals that the highest percentage (18.6) experienced problems 
relative to adjusting to an academic college. Another 13.6 per cent ex- 
perienced problems relative to accepting adult responsibilities, and 13.5 
per cent had difficulties with financial problems. A sizable 16.7 per cent 
indicated that they had experienced no major problems since high school 
graduation. 

Leisure Time Activities 

Outside interests and lels\jre time activities of the respondents 
were determined by Part V of the questionnaire. This data is presented in 
Table XVI, pages 34-35 of Appendix B. Inspection of the data suggests that 
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respondents had a diversity of lnt.erests* The highest combined percentage 
(21*2) of the respondents lndlcat€;d that reading was the activity they en- 
gaged In most* Participation in jjidlvldual and group sports was second 
(16.2 per cent), whereas movies a:id television were third with 13.9 per 
cent participation. 

Occupational Experiences 

The final section of the qucistlonnalre, Part VI, elicited informa- 
tion regarding occupational experiences of respondents since graduation 
from high school. The data obtained in this section is quite voluminous, 
thus only significant high-lights and interpretations will be recorded 
under the following headings. 

Present status of respondents. Table XIX, page 41 of Appendix B, 
presents information indicating the present occupational status of respon- 
dents. The highest percentage (39.4) indicated that they were employed 
full-time. The activity receiving the next highest percentage (23.9) of 
response was that of "strictly a housewife." A total of 10.1 per cent 
indicated that they were currently enrolled in a college or university 
full-time. 

Present occupations . Those respondents who were gainfully em- 
ployed were instructed to list thfeir present occupation in terms of job 
iilis and duties. The occupa'liions were then classified according to the 
1965 edition of the Bictionarv of Occupational Titles (Volume II, pp. 1-2).^ 
The Dictionary classification contains nine broad occupational categories 
and eighty-fotar smaller occupational divisions. The categories and div- 
isions, with the percentages of respondents classified in each, are pre- 
sented in Table XVII, pages 36-39 of Appendix B. The data in Table XVII 
is based on the responses to Item 47-52 in the questionnaire. Occupational 
data for Items 41—46, 54—59, and 60—65, were utilized for the intercorrela— 
tlon studies reported later in this chapter. 

The highest combined percentage of the male respondents (44.7) were 
employed in professional, technical, and managerial occupations. A total 
combined percentage of 16.1 of the female respondents also reported employ- 
ment in this category. The occupational status of female graduates ap- 
peared quite consistent with other research. Inspection of Table XVII, 
page 36, reveals that the vast majority of the females were employed in 
the divisions of medicine and health, and education. On the other hand, 
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the occupational status of male respondents appeared slightly high# ^^his 
phenomenon appe;ared to be the result of: (1) a tendency of the respon- 
dents to give too brief a jot) description thus allowing for errors in cod- 
ing and proper classification ; and (2 ) a possible tendency on the part of 
several respondents to describe their pjresent employment at a higher level 
than was actually th€t case* 

Tti6* r( 2 malni.Tig eight occupational categories absorbed varying per- 
centages of the respondents* Clerical and sales provided the second high- 
est percentage (21*2) of the males, and the highest percentage (24*2) of 
the females* Relatively insigrulf leant percentages of both sexes were em- 
ployed in the remain:Lng occupational categories* It should be noted (see 
Table XVII, p. 37) that the category of farming, fishery, forestry, and 
related occupations was erroneously Included with the service occupations* 
The reader making further analysis of Table XVII should divide the entries 
accordingly between building and kindred, and plant farming* A relatively 
Insignificant 7*1 per cent of the males were in some branch of the military 
service* A majority of the females (56*0] per cent) reported tliey were 
strictly housewives. 

Occoational levels* The present occupations of the respondents 
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were classified into six levels according to Eoe (pp* 149-152)* This 
data is presented in Table XVIII, page 40, o:Z appendix B* The highest per- 
centage (18* ) of tie male r« 2 spondents were employed in semi-skilled jobs 
followed by 17*1 per cent l;i skilled occupations* At the lower profes- 
sional, managerial, and technical levels, 14*7 per cent were employed, 
whereas 12*6 per cent were employed in semi-professional, small businesses, 
and technicc.1 jobs* The greatest p»ercentage (14*4) of the employed female 
respondents repor'ied employment in occupations at the seml-skiMed level, 
followed by 8*6 pej: cent reiporting employment in occupations at the lower 
professional, managerial, cind tech.iical levels* 

Job satisfciction* Information regarding job satisfaction is pre- 
sented in Tiable XX., page 4Z of Appendix B* Forty-six per cent, of the re- 
spondents l]idicate<J they w<;:re very satisfied with their present jobs, 
followed by 24*6 per cent indicatrlng they were somewhat less satisfied* 

A combined percentage of jily 6*9 reported that they were dissatisfied or 
very dissatisfied with the.r present job* 

Job facto r s favored* Taoie XXI, page 43 of Appendix B, presents 
the job factors irest favored by employed respondents* A combined percen- 
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tage of 44.4 selected the nature of the work as the most important Job 
factor. The nature of work was used here to designate work as being self- 
satisfying as well as challenging or non-challenging. Another combined per- 
centage of 28.8 favored good pay, followed by combined percentages of 24.9, 
23.0, and 20.7 who favored security, hours of work, and opportunities for 
advancement, respectively. ■ 

Agencies most helpful in job placement. Table XXII, page 44 of 
App>endix B, presents the various agencies utilized by respondents in sec\ar- 
ing a Job. The highest percentage (25.8) indicated that their friends and 
neiglilxjrs were of most help in securing a Job, while 20.4 per cent reported 
the uiiLlization of "other” sources. The services of the state employment 
offices were utilized by 19.8 per cent while 17.0 per cent received most 
of tlieir Job placement assistance from college placement offices. The two 
agencies offering the least assistance were high school officials (2.4 per 
cent) and union halls (2.3 per cent). 

Individual income levels. Table XXIII, page 45 of Appendix B, pre- 
sents the individual income levels of the respondents who were gainfully 
employed. The highest percentage (18.8) reported they were earning $5,000 
to $7,000 per year. Another 16o3 per cent indicated an annual income of 
$3,000 to $5,000, and 15.7 per cent reported earnings of less than $3,000 
per year. A combined percentage of only 0,8 per cent reported earnings 
in e:(cess of $15,000 per year. 

Total family income levels. The data for family income levels is 
presented in Table XXIV, page 46 of Appendix B. The largest single group 
of respondents (26.2 per cent) reported a family income of $5,000 to $7,000 
per yearo This was followed closely by 23.7 per cent who earned $7,000 to 
$9,000 per year. Only 4.5 per cent reported a family income of less than 
$3,000, whereas a combined percentage of 3.7 reported a family income in 
excess of $15,000 per year© 

(Beographic location of employment. Respondents were requested to 
provide information regarding place of birth, geographic location of pres- 
ent employment, and address of parents or former guardians. Of the in- 
fo nnati on requested, geographic location of present employment was the 
only question answered in sufficient detail for tabulation and analysis. 
Tcble XXV, page 47 of Appendix B, presents data regarding geographic loca- 
ti.on of employment. A combined 35.0 per cent of the male respondents were* 
employed in the state of Idaho, while a combined 23.4 per cent reported 
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employment outside the state. The highest percentage (29.J5) of the males 
were employed in Pocatello, followed by 5.1 per cent employed in Califor- 
nia. A combined 22.4 per cent of the employed females were working inside 
the state of Idaho, whereas a combined 17.8 per cent reported employment 
outside the state. Similar to the males, the highest percentage (16.9) 
of the females were employed in Pocatello, followed by 5.1 per cent in 
California. 

Occupational levels and geographic location — ^ comparison. The 
gteographic location of employment was compared with the occupational 
levels of respondents to determine the specific geographic areas absorb- 
ing the highest number of educated and job-sk.illed graduates. This data 
is presented in Table XXVI, page 48 of Appendix B. Inspection of the 
table suggests that the majority of the graduates acMeving the highest 
occupational level leave the state of Idaho. For example, only a com- 
bined 11.6 per cent of the highest professional respondents indicated 
employment in Pocatello and Idaho Palls as compared with a sizable 67.5 
per cent of the \jnsld.lled respondents. Approximately one-third (35.2 
per cent) of the respondents in the highest occupational level reported 
employment in the state of California. Over half of the two highest 
groups were employed outside of Idaho. Table XXVI further reveals that 
the majority of those employed in the lower occupational levels tend to 
remain in Idaho. 

B. Intercorrelations of Questionnaire and Personal Data Variables 

Prom the data collected, measures were obtained on 28 variables 
ordinally ranked. The relationship between these variables was deter- 
mined by rank order (rho) coefficient technique. The results of these 
computations are reported in Tables XXVII-XXX, pages 49-52, Appendix B. 

The number of cases used in computing the coefficients ranged from 423 
to 611. Due to omissions of certain data, several single correlations 

in the tables were based on an N as low as 200 cases. According to 
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tests of significance suggested by Siegel, any value in the intercor- 
relation matrixes over .20 with an N over 200 was si<gnificant at the .01 
per cent level. For certain variables there was insufficient data to 
properly compute the correlations. In these cases the computer produced 
data with spuriously high coefficients. For clarity in such instances, 
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these correlations are listed as *00 ija the tables* A *00 preceded by a 
minus sign indicates that there was insufficient data to compute the co- 
efficients, but what data was available yielded a negative correlation* 

Educational and Occupational Levels 

Educational levels of attainment were determined by the number of 
years of formal education completed by the respondents (Questionnaire Item 
No* 13)* The occupational levels were determined from Questionnaire Items 
41-46, 47-52, 54-59, and 60-65, following the levels presented by Roe 
(see pp* 149-152). Educational and occupational levels correlated posi- 
tively and significantly with most variables in the matrixes* Only slight 
changes were observed over the ten-year period and between the sexes* A 
systematic pattern of negative correlations appeared in the relationship 
between individual income and other variables for the 1959-63 male gradu- 
ates* The latter relationship suggests an unstal)le income pattern, pos- 
sibly the result of part-time employment while attending school* 

Educational attainment* This variable significantly correlated 
with most variables in each of the four matrixes* Exceptions were cor- 
relations between educational attainment and the number of commercial und 
vocational classes* These correlati.ons tended to be insignificant or 
slight* 

First full-time job* The level of the respondents ' first full- 
time job correlated very highly with the present job level and the most 
common job level held* The level of the first full-time job tended to be 
highly correlated with all educational and occupational variables* Signif- 
icant relationships were also found between ability and achievonent test 
scores, and the subject area grade points* Insignificant ;and slight rela- 
tionships were found between the level of the first full-time job held and 
the number of \rocational and commercial classes taken* 

Present job* The correlations between the level of present job 
and other variables were very similar for all four groups* A slightly er- 
ratic pattern was observed between the level of the present job and the 
nuonber of commercial, vocational, science, and math classes taken in high 
school* A very significant relationship existed between level of present 
job and level of the most common employment* 

^ 1 ^ satisfaction* Information to determine job satisfaction was 
obtained from Item No* 53 of the questl-onnaire* Individual income and job 
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satisfaction for the 1959-63 male and female graduates were negatively 
correlated, thus indicating an inverse relationship. This possibly was 
due to unstable incomes for a number of the recent gradualies. A differ- 
ent pattern of relationships occurred between individual income and job 
satisfaction for the 1954-58 group. The correlation for the males was 
positive but non-significemt. The correlation for the females was high. 
This suggests that good pay was an important determiner of job satis- 
faction for the fonales, whereas the males were concerned more with other 
aspects of the job, such as the nature of the work performed. Job satis- 
faction was somewhat related to achievement as measured by grade point, 
especially for females. The relationship between job satisfaction and 
attendance was positive and significant in most cases. 

Most common job. The level of the most common job engaged in since 
graduation from high school appeared to be significantly related to other 
educational, occupational, and ability variables. Little relationship, 
however, was found between level of most common job and the number of the 
five area classes taken. Exceptions to this were noted for the 1954-58 fe- 
male graduates. Relationships between the level of the most common job 
held and other variables were slightly higher for females than males. 

Father ' s occupation. The level of the father ' s occupation was 
positively correlated with most other variables for all groups. Most of 
the correlations, however, tended to be slight or non-significant. Sev- 
eral significant but moderate correlations may be found between the fath- 
er's occupational and other educational and occupational variables. This 
indicates that there was some tendency for the graduates to attain educa- 
tional and job levels comparable to the occupational levels of their 
fathers. 

Individual and family income . The data for individual and family 
income was obtained from Items 70-71 of the questionnaire. The relation- 
ship between individual and family income and other variables displayed an 
inconsistent pattern in the four matrixes® The relationship between in- 
dividual income and other variables for the 1954-58 male graduates was 
positive in almost all cases. However, this relationship appeared slight. 
For the 1959-63 male graduates the majority of the correlations were nega- 
tive, suggesting individual income instability. Graduates of this period 
were apparently attending college while employed part time or in transi- 
tory positions working toward more satisfying and ability-demanding types 
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of vx>rk« This pattern was not observed for female graduates* For male 
graduai:eSy individual income was very significantly related to family in- 
come* For female graduates, individual income appeared to be incidental 
to the family income* 

The relationship between individual income and grade point average 
in vocational classes was particularly significant for female graduates* 
Also for female graduates, individual income and number of specific clas- 
ses taken in high school appeared to be significantly related* The rela- 
tionship between family income sixd most other variables for mcile and fe- 
male graduates was slight but positive* {Exceptions to this were noted for 
the 1959-63 male and female graduates where significant relationships ex- 
isted between family income and commercial and vocational grade points and 
between family income and the number of commercial and vocational classes 
taken in high school* These relationships suggest that graduates vdio have 
taken commercial and vocational courses and performed well in than, tended 
to have a higher family and individual income early in their occupationcil 
careers* The non— significant correlations observed for the 1954—58 respon- 
dents suggest that this early advantage may be lost as more students have 
an opportunity bo complete post-high school educational programs* 

School and College Ability Tests (SCAT ) 

The SCAT test scores were significantly correlated with the major- 
ity of the variables* Certain negative correlations, however, were found 
between SCAT scores and the number of commercial and vocational classes 
taken* A detailed analysis of this data was not possible due to the fact 
that the curriculum at the time of the study was rather narrow in the voca- 
tional areas, especially for female students* Although severed commercial 
classes were provided, they were much more popular for female students than 
for male students* Correlations were very high between the SCAT and the 
ITED* Achievonent as measured by grade point was highly related to the 
SCAT measures of ability* The SCAT also correlated moderately to high with 
educational and occupational levels* 

Iowa Tests cf Educational Develo]xnenh (ITED ) 

The relationships between the ITED and other variables were some— 
v^at similar to that of the SCAT* Negative or iii significant relationships 
were fomd between ITEID scores, vocational grade point, and the number of 
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vocational classes taken by the male respondents* This same relationship 
was noted for females with the exception of the relationship between ITED 
scores and the number of vo:atic»nal classes taken* These latter correla- 
tions perhaps are spuriously high because very few vocational classes were 
available for female students* For the 1959-63 female graduates, the inter- 
correlations on the ITED, although relatively high, were not as great as the 
relationship between the ITED and the SCAT* Theoretically, the SCAT is de- 
signed to measure ability and the ITED, academic achievement* However, the 
intercorrelation matrixes suggested that these tests were measuring similar 
factors for both male and female graduates* Similar to the SCAT, the var- 
ious measures on the ITED seemed to correlate very significantly with grade 
point measurements of achievement* 

Class Rank and Grade Points 

The class rank and grade point average displayed significant rela- 
tionships with most variables* Since class rank and the several grade 
points represent specific areas of acad^nic achievement, it is not surpris- 
ing that they intercorrelate very highly* An erratic pattern occurred be- 
tween class rank and grade points, and number of classes taken* 

Number of Classes Taken 

Relationships between the number of classes taken in departmental 
areas and other variables displayed rather unsystematic and erratic pat- 
terns:* This factor appeared to be primarily the result of required sub- 
jects in certain departmeiits and limited course offerings in others* For 
example, all students took at least three years of English and the majority 
took four years, but very few students took three or four years of voca- 
tional and commercial classes in school* Therefore, the number of respon- 
dents upon which these correlations were based varied, resulting in a ten- 
dency toward varying degrees cf accuracy* Several positive correlations 
occurred between the measures of success as indicated by grades and the 
number of classes taken in the departmental areas* The relationships were 
higher for the 1959-63 male and female graduates, suggesting that these 
graduates were provided more flexibility in subject choice* Consequently, 
a higher relationship was displayed between the number of departmental 
classes taken and the success experienced as measured by grades* 
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Attendan ce 

Attendance v^as sd.gnifi gently correlacad with several other var- 
iat'les, although the correlatior.s bei.ween attendance and other vairiablas 
for male graduates were ctlearly highe*r th-an for female graduates* Male 
graduates also displayed a signi.ficantly liigher relationship between 
attendance and scores on the ITED and SCAT* This pattern did not hold 
true for female graduates* Females vdio performed well on the ITEa) and 
SCAT appeared to have no better attendance than those vdio performed 
poorly* Graduates who displayed better attendance records tended to 
attain higher educational levels, acquire higher level first-time jobs, 
and display more job satisfaction* The relationships between success in 
school as measured by grades, class rank, and attendance were higher for 
males than for females* 



PART II — IDAHO FALLS 

Questionnaires were mailed to approximately 68 per cent or 2,573 
members of the t^n graduating classes of the Idaho Falls High School* A 
total of 1,080 graduates responded to the questionnaire for an initial re- 
turn of 42*0 per cent* A second mailing was sent two weeks after the in- 
itial mailing to those graduates vdio did not respond to the first question- 
naire* A cover letter and an additional questionnaire was enclosed* As 
the result of this second questionnaire, an additional 5?3 questionnaires 
were returned* A total of 1,613 questionnaires were, completed and re-i 
tiimed in this study* This represented 62*6 per cent returned on the 
questionnaires sent* The returned questionnaires were rather evenly dis- 
tributed between male and female graduates* Table XXXI (p, 54, Appendix C) 
presents the distribution of questionnaires returned by year of graduation 
and sex* A fair amoimt of consistency was observed for all the graduating 
classes* The class of 1954, v^ch had been out of school the longest, had 
the highest percentage of returns* 

A* Findings from the Questionnaire 
Personal Information 

The first part of the questionnaire requested the respondents to 
supply Information relating to sex, marital status, number of children, 
and religious preference* The analyses are presented in Tables XXXI and 
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XXXII, pages 54:-56 of Appendix C« The data for sex aljrea'iy has been pre- 
sented* The dc.ta for the remaining thr€;e personal data Items Is presented 
under the follcvdjig headings* 

Marital status* A total of 21*9 per cent of the respondents re- 
ported being single, vdiile 74*5 per cent were married* A minute percen- 
tage (3*4) reported divorces, separations, or loss of spouse* Further in- 
spection of Table XXXII reveals higher percentcges of female respondents 
who were married* This was especially true for the more recent graduating 
classes, indicating a tendency toward earlier marriage among the females* 
Number of children* Of the respondents, 38*0 per cent reported 
being childless* Inspection of Table XXXII reveals that this percentage 
figure is inflated by higher percentages of childless couples in recent 
graduating classes* The highest percentage (22*2) of the married respon- 
dents reported having two children, followed closely by 20*7 per cent re- 
porting one offspring* As expected, the respondents who had been out of 
school longer reported a higher number of offspring* 

Religious preference* A total of 61*3 per cent of the respondents 
indicated that they were Latter-day Saints (Mormons) and another 24*8 per 
cent reported a Protestant religious preference* An additional 8*3 per cent 
indicated that they were Catholic* 

Educational and Vocational Ebcperiences 

The second part of the questionnaire dealt with educational and vo- 
cational experiences during the first full year following graduation from 
high school* The respondents were questioned regarding their work activi- 
ties, educational institutions attended, and degrees, etc* received* 

Activities after graduation* Table XXXIII, page 57, Appendix C, 
presents data concerning the activities of the respondents during the first 
full year following graduation* A relatively high percentage (49*5) atten- 
ded an academic university whereas 21*8 per cent worked full time* A com- 
bined total of only 8*4 per cent entered some type of formal vocational 
training* Inspection of Table XXXIII reveals that the p>ercentages are 
roughly comparable over the ten-year period* 

Level of educational attainment* A majority (55*1 per cent) of the 
respondents checked "none,” thus indicating that they had received no dip- 
lomas, etc*, marking the completion of a formal educational program* Table 
XXXIV, page 58 of Appendix C, also indicates that 22*5 per cent had received 
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a B«A« or B.S^. degree, followed by 8.9 per cent who received a vocational 
diploma* The time factoi is important heie, as the percentages checlcing 
"none,” and esp«icially four-year degrees, tend to be higher and lower, 
respectively, tor the more recent graduating classes* Given more time, a 
larger percentage of the respondents may be expected to complete various 
programs of higher education* 

Institution granting degree* Table XXXV, page 59, Appendix C, 
presents percentage figures for those persons receiving bachelor's, mas- 
ter's, and doctorate degrees* The percentages are based on the total num- 
ber of respondents* The combined percentage (31*9) in Table XXXV receiv- 
ing a bachelor's or higher degree is larger than the comparable percentage 
(27*4) in Table XXXIV because several respondents indicated they were pres- 
ently enrolled and planned to complete their degree program in the near 
future* Table XXXV reveals that Institutions* both within and outside 
Idaho were attended by the respondents* A total of 26*1 per cent of the 
respondents had received a bachelor's degree, with 8*5 per cent of these 
having been granted by Idaho institutions* The Uhiverslty of Idaho accoun- 
ted for the highest percentage with 4.2, and Idaho State University fol- 
lowed a close second with 3.8 per cent* Institutions within the state of 
Utah granted a combined 12*1 per cent of the bachelor's degrees* Of the 
3*8 per cent having achieved a master's degree, 3*1 per cent received their 
degree from institutions outside Idaho* A percentage of 2.0 reported ach- 
ievement of a doctorate, all from Institutions outside their home state* 

Evaluation of High School feperiences 

The third part of the questionnaire asked the respondents to eval- 
uate several aspects of their h5gh school and educational experiences* 

This part of the questionnaire was quite extensive* Consequently, high- 
lights from the tables in Appendix C are condensed to the maximum extent 
possible* 



• The institutions in Table XXXV are interpreted to read as follows: 

ISU — Idaho State University, Pocatello, Idaho 
C of I — College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho 
U of I — Uhiverslty of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
USU — Utah State Uhiverslty, Logan, Utah 
U of U — Iftiiverslty of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
BYU — Brigham Ycurxg Ifrilverslty, Provo, Utah 
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^ feijor features of high school* This data is presented in Table 
XXXVI, page 60 of Appendix C. ^?he majority (55.0 per cent) of the respon- 
dents indicated that the courses of study, such as college preparatory, 
commercial, and business were good, and another 21.7 per c^int indicated 
that they were average. The highest percentage (45.0) of the respondents 
rated the library services as good, and another 29.1 per cent rated the 
services as average. A total of 46.4 per cent rated the extracurricular 
program as good and another 32.2 per cent rated the program as excellent. 
The highest percentage (46.4) of the respondents rated the physical lay-out 
of the high school as excellent and another 43.9 per cent rated the lay-out 
as good. Over half (55.8 per cent) of the respondents rated the quality 
of the teachers as good and another 27.1 per cent indicated they were aver- 
age. The student-teacher relationship was rated similarly, as this featiare 
was rated good and average by 49.2 and 34.6 per cent respectively. 

(3uidance services. Table XXXVII, pages 61-62 of Appendix C, pre- 
sents the respondents' evaluations of nine major areas of the guidance pro- 
gram. This proved to be a relatively weak part of the high school program 
as viewed by the respondents. The highest percentages indicated they had 
received no help whatsoever in six of the nine areas listed. The percen- 
tages checking "none" ranged from 26.3 who indicated no assistance in test 
interpretation to 78.7 per cent vdio received no assistance in getting a 
job after graduation. Inspection further revealed that about two-thirds 
to more than three-fourths of the respondents indicated they had received 
no or little help in the majority of the major areas being evaluated. 

Generctl curricular evctluation. The relative effectiveness of some 
of the genercd cxarricular areas was determined by requesting the graduates 
to rate them in terms of the degree of emphasis which should be placed on 
each. This data is given in Table XXXVIII, pages 63-65, Appendix C. Very 
few respondents — an average of less than 3.0 per cent — vindicated that any 
of the 17 areas should receive less emphasis. Those areas checked as suf- 
ficient by 60 per cent or more were U.S. Constitution and government (67.6), 
physical and mc*ntal hygiene (65.7), getting alon^ with people (60.0), and 
personal typing (75.7). A combination of the percentages for "more" and 
"much more" revealed that 60 per cent or more desired increased emphasis 
in occupational Information (66.7), reading and comprehension (62.7), and 
investments and insurance (69.1). 
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Subicict eva.luat.ton * The questionnaire presented a list oi: 56 high 
school subjects. Thie list was followed by .four questions which asked the 
respondents to identify the* subjects which held tlie most emd least value 
in relation to their expe.riences since graduation* Ttiis data is presen- 
ted in Tables XXXIX through XLIII, pages 66-71 of Appendix C* Table XLIII 
contains the frequencies obtained for the 1954-1958 and 1959-1963 gradua- 
ting classes and totals for all ten classes* Each of the four questions 
was to be answered by listing five of the 56 subjects, thus accounting for 
certain relatively large frequencies* Tables XXXIX through XLII present 
data relative to each of the four questions following the list of subjects 
in the questionnaire. Frequencies listed in the "N" colisnns represent the 
highest found in Table XLIII, thus facilitating interpretation of the 
latter table* 

Table XXXIX, page 66 of Appendix C, presents data pertaining to 
those subjects vdiich have been of most value in programs of post-high school 
education* The five subjects selected most frequently were, in order: 
English composition, typing, word study, algebra, and world history* The 
sxjbjects of most value in the type of work followed are presented in Table 
XL, page 67, Appendix C* They are, in order: typing, English composition, 

word study, algebra, and psychology* The subjects selected as having been 
of most value in meeting the demands of everyday life (see Table XLI, page 
68, Appendix C) varied between the 1954-58 and the 1959-63 graduating clas- 
ses* Inspection of this table reveals that the ordering of the subjects 
was different for the two groups* Both groups gave first and second pref- 
erence to the following two subjects: Einglish composition and psychology* 

The 1954-58 group selected word study, vdiereas the 1959-63 group selected 
typing as the third most beneficial subject* The 1954-58 group selected 
typing as the fourth most boieficial si^bject, whereas the 1959-63 group 
selected U*S* government* The 1954-58 group gave fifth preference to U*S* 
government, vdiereas the 1959-63 group selected home economics* Table XLII, 
page 69 of Appendix C also reveals differences between the two five-year 
groups of graduates regarding the subjects vdiich had been of least value* 
Both groups agreed that algebra had been of least value* Biology, physical 
education, plane geometry, and English literature, were also selected by 
both groups, although in different order* 

Main oblectives of £ high school education * Table XLIV, pages 72-73 
of Appendix C, presents the respondents' perceptions of the purposes and 
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objectives of a !ii,gh school education. Trie respondents were asked to in- 
dicate their first, second, and third choices from eight alternatives. 
Combined total percentages for all ten graduating classes revealed a first 
choice of general education (25.9), followed by college preparation (22.0), 
and vocati.onal training (15.5). 

Personal Ad1ustn>ent 

Part IV of the cjuesti.onnaire requested the respondents to Indicate 
certain major piroblems encountered after graduation. Table XLV, page 74 
of Appendix C, I'eveals that the highest percentage (20.8) experienced no 
major problems upon graduation. A percentage of 15.6 experienced problems 
relative to adjusting to an academic college, and another 15.6 per cent had 
difficulties with financial problems. Another 12.2 per cent experienced 
problems relative to accepting adult responsibility. 

Leisure Time Activities 

In Part V of the questionnaire, the respondents were instructed to 
select three leisure time activities that they engaged in so that their 
outside interest could be ascertained. This data is presented in Table 
XLVI, pages 75-76, Appendix C. The highest combined percentage (22.6) of 
the respondents indicated that reading was the activity they engaged in 
most. Participation in individual and group sports activities was second 
with 15.9 per cent, and movies and TV was third with 12.1 per cent. 

Occupational Experiences 

The last major part of the questionnaire. Part VI, contained sev- 
eral questions pertaining to the respondents' occupational^ experiences. 
Since the data obtained is quite voluminous, only the most significant 
high-lights and interpretations are recorded imder the headings which 
follow. 

Present status of respondents . In order to determine the most 
prominent activity each respondent was engaged in the graduates were in- 
structed to indicate their present status. This information is given in 
Table XLIX, page 82 of Appendix C. The highest percentage (39.3) indica- 
ted they were employed full time. The activity receiving the next high- 
est percentage (24.3) of response was that of "strictly a housewife." A 
total of 12.8 per cent indicated that they were enrolled in college full 
time. 






Present occupations « Thie respondents who were gainfully employed 
were instructed to list their present occupations in terms of job title 
and duties. The occupations were then classified according to the 1965 
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edition of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (Voliime II, pp. 1-2). 

The Dictionary classification contains nine broad occupational categories 
and 84 smaller occupational divisions. The categories and divisions and 
the percentages of respondents classified in each, are presented in Table 
XLVII, pages 77-80 of Appendix C. The data in Table XLVII is based on the 
responses to Item 47-52 in the questiomaire. Occupational data for Items 
41-46, 54-59, and 60-65, were utilized for the in tercorr elation studies re- 
ported later in this chapter. 

The occupational category absorbing the highest combined percen- 
tage (39.5) of the male respondents was professional, technical, and mana- 
gerial. A total combined percentage of 15.0 of the female respondents also 
reported employment in this category. The percentage for females seems 
realistic, as inspection of Table XLVII, page 77 reveals that the vast 
majority of the females were employed in the divisions of medicine and 
health, and education. On the other hand, the percentage for the male re- 
spondents seems a little high. This phenomenon could possibly be due to: 
(1) a tendency of the respondents to give too brief a job description, 
thus allowing for errors in coding and proper classification; and (2) a 
possible tendency on the part of several respondents to describe their 
present employment at a higher level than was actually the case. 

The remaining eight occupational categories absorbed varying com- 
bined percentages of the respondents. The clerical and sales category 
claimed the second highest percentage (9.2) of the males and the highest 
percentage (18.7) of the females. It should be noted (see Table XLVII, 
page 78) that the category of farming, fishery, forestry, and related 
occupations was erroneously included with the service occupations. The 
reader making fiirther analysis of Table XLVII should divide the entries 
accordingly between building and kindred, and plant fanning. A relatively 
insignificant 5.7 per cent of the males were in some branch of the armed 
forces. Nearly half of the females (43.5 per cent) reported they were 
strictly housewives. 

Occupational levels. The present occupations of the respondents 
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were classified into six levels according to Roe (pp. 149-152). This 
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data is presented .Ln Table XLVIII, page 81 of Appendix C. Of the total 
number of male respondents, the highest percentage (16.4) were employed 
in lower professional, managerial, and technical occupations, followed by 
15.9 per cent in semi-professional, small business, and technical jobs* 

A total of 15.2 per cent of the males were employed in occupations at the 
sld.lled level and another 10.5 per cent reported (Employment in semi-skilled 
jobs. The highest percentage (16.4) of the employed female respondents re- 
ported occupations at the semi-skilled level, followed by 9.7 per cent in 
occupations at the lower professional, managerial and technical level. 

Job satisfaction. The respondents were asked to check one of four 
alternatives to indicate their degree of satisfaction with their present 
job. The data in Table L, page 83 of Appen<3ix C, reveals that 46.7 per 
cent were very satisfied, followed by 21.9 per cent who were somewhat sat- 
isfied. A combined percentage of only 5.5 reported that they were dissat- 
isfied or very dissatisfied with their present jobs. 

Job factors favored. Table LI, page 84 of Appendix C, presents the 
job factors favored by the employed respondents. A combined percentage of 
46.2 selected the nature of the work as the most important job factor. The 
nature of work is used here to designate work as being self-satisfying as 
well as challenging or non-challenging. Another combined percentage of 
27.0 favored good pay followed by combined percentages of 23.*^, 20.0 and 
19.6 who favored security, hours of work, and opportunities for advance- 
ment, respectively. 

Agencies most helpful in job placement. Table LII, page 85 of 
Appendix C, presents the various agencies utilized by the respondents in 
securing a job. The highest percentage (25.0) indicated that their par- 
ents were of most help in securing a job, while 18.8 per cent reported 
that union halls were second in value. The services of private employ- 
ment agencies were utilized by 18.1 per cent and college placement of- 
fices were also utilized by 18.1 per cent. The two agencies offering the 
least assistance were state employment offices (3.6 per cent) and friends 
and neighbors (1.4 per cent). 

Individual Income level. Table LIII, page 86 of Appendix C, pre- 
sents the individual income levels of the respondents gainfully employed. 
The highest percentage of the respondents (15.8) reported they were earn- 
ing $3,000 to $5,000 per year. Another 15.6 per cent indicated an annual 
income of $5,000 to $7,000, and 13.7 per cent reported earnings of less 
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than $3,000 per year. A combined percentage of only 0.8 reported earn- 
ings in excess of $15,000 per year. 

Total famil^ '^ income levels. The data for family income levels 
is presented in Tab]e LIV, page 87 of Appendix C. The largest single 
group of respondents; (23.0 per cent) reported a family income of $7,000 
to $9,000 per ysjar. This was followed closely by 22.7 per cent who earned 
$5,000 to $7,000 per year,* Only 6.0 per cent reported a family income of 
less than $3,000, whereas a combined percentage of 3.9 reported s family 
income in excess of $15,000 per year'. 

Geographic loca~tion of employmen t. The last three numbered items 
of the questionnaire asked for place of birth (72-73),, geographic location 
of present employment (74-75), and the address of parc*nts or former guar- 
dians (76-77). Only number 74-75 was answered by the respondents in suf- 
ficient detail for tally purposes. Table LV, page 88 of Appendix C, pre- 
sents data regarding geographic location of employment. A combined per- 
centage of 28.0 of the male respondents were employed in "the state of 
Idaho while a combined percentage of 29.5 reported employment outside the 
state. The highest percentage (19.7) of the males were employed in Idaho 
Falls, followed by 7.7 employed in California. A combined 18.0 per cent 
of the employed females were working inside the state of Idaho, whereas a 
combined 22.5 per cent reported employment outside the state. Similar to 
the males, the highest percentage (12.6) of the females were employed in 
Idaho Falls, followed by 6.1 per cent in California. 

Occupational level and geographic location — ^ comparison. The oc- 
cupational levels of the respondents were compared with "the geographic 
location of employment in order to determine the specific geographic loca- 
tions which had absorbed the highest numbers of educated and job-skilled 
graduates. This data is presented in Table LVI, page 89 of Appendix C. 
Inspection of this table suggests that the majority of the graduates who 
achieved the highest occupational levels are lost to the state of Idaho. 
For example, only a combined 8.6 per cent of the higher professional re- 
spondents indicated employment in Idaho Falls and Pocatello as compared 
with 55.0 per cent of the unskilled respondents. It may be observed fur- 
ther that relatively small percentages (21.5 and 32.1, respectively) in 
the two highest professional levels were employed anywhere in Idaho. On 
the other hand, majorities of 55.2 per cent and 60 per cent, respectively, 
of -hhe semi-skilled and .jnskilled respondents were employed within the 
state of Idaho. 
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S. Int -ircorrelations of Questionnaire and Personal Data Variables 

Prom the data collected on Idaho Falls graduates measures were 
obtained on 20 ordinally ranked variables. The relationships between 
these variables were determined by the rank-order (rho) coefficient tech- 
nicjue. The results of these computations are reported in Tables LVII-LX, 
pages 90-93, Appendix C. The number of cases used in computing the coef- 
ficients ranged from 312 to 445. Due to oiruLssions of certain data, sev- 
eral single correlations were based on an N as low as 200 cases. Accor- 
ding to tests of significance suggested by Siegel, ^iny value in the cor- 
relation matrix over .20 with an N over 200 was significant at the .01 per 
cent level. On certain variables insufficient data was reported to prop- 
erly compute the correlations. In these cases the computer produced data 
with spuriously high coefficients. For clarity in such instances, these 
correlations are listed as .00 in the tables. A coefficient of .00 pre- 
ceded by a minus sign indicates that available data suggested a negative 
correlation. However, there was insufficient data to properly compute the 
coefficient. 

Educational and Occupational Levels 

The educational levels of attainment were determined by the num- 
ber of years of formal education completed by respondents (Questionnaire 
Item No. 13 The occupational levels were determined from Questionnaire 

Items 41—46, 47—52, 54—59, and 60—65, following the levels presented by 

17 

Roe (see pp. 149-152). Educational and occupational levels correlated 
positively with most other variables in the matrixes. Slightly differ- 
ent patterns were observed, however, over the ten-year period and between 
the sexes. Slight to moderate relationships were found between education- 
al and occupational levels and individual and family income. 

Educ a tion al attainment . Significant relationships were observed 
between educational attainment and most other variables. Erratic pat- 
terns were observed, however, between the relationships of educational at- 
tainment and the number of classes taken in the commercial and vocational 
departmental areas. Certain insignificant relationships were found between 
these variables for male respondents. Female respondents displayed signif- 
icant relationships between educational attainment and the number of 
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OF THE ESTIMATED 0,500 GRAOUATES OF POCATELLO ANO IDAHO 
FALLS HIGH SCHOOLS FROM 1954-63, 3,660 COMPLETED AND RETURNED 
QUESTIONNAIRES COVERING THEIR EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL 
EXPERIENCES, THE QUESTIONNAIRE WAS DESIGNED TO ELICIT 
INFORMATION IN THE FOLLOWING AREAS — (1) PERSONAL INFORMATION, 
(2) POST-HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, (3) EVALUATION 
^ THr CURRICULAR PROGRAM, (4) PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 
AFTER GRADUATION, (5) LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES, AND (6) 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION, A PERSONAL DATA SHEET CONTAINING 
INFORMATION FROM THE STUDENT'S CUMULATIVE RECORD WAS PREPARED 
FOR EACH RESPONDENT, FINDINGS INCLUDED— (1) MANY INDICATED A 
NEED FOR ADDITIONAL ?7DUCATION IN SCHOOL PERTAINING TO FAMILY 
AND INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS, AND SEX EDUCATION, (2) OVER 
50 PERCENT OF THOSE ENTERING COLLEGE DROPPED OUT, (3) THE 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM WAS GENERALLY INADEQUATE AND INEFFECTIVE FOR 
THE MAJORITY OF THE STUDENTS, C4) THE EDUCATIONAL 

PROGRAMS IN THE TWO SCHOOLS WERE NOT ADEQUATELY MEETING THE 
NEEDS OF GRADUATES IN TERMS OF OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION, 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING, AND POST-HIGH SCHOOL JOB PLACEMENT, IT 
WAS RECOMMENDED THAT A DISTRICT-WIDE EVALUATION OF THE SCHOOL 
PROGRAM BE INITIATED, (PS) 
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vocational classes taken, but negative and non-significant correlations with 
the niimber of commercial classes taken* Thi.s factor suggests that female 
graduates taking vocational classes tend to go on into higher education 
more often than female graduates taking commercial classes* Educational 
attainment and the level of first full-time job held was significantly 
higher for female respondents than for male respondents* On the other 
hand, the relationship between educational attainment and job satisfac- 
tion was slightly higher for male respondents than female respondents* 
Indications of achievement as measured by class rank aiid grade point were 
slightly to moderately correlated in almost all cases* 

First full-f me job* The level of the graduates ' first full-time 
job correlated very highly with the present job level and the most common 
job level held* This relationship appeared greater for female respon- 
dents in both groups, and for male respondents in the 1950-63 graduating 
classes* The relationships between the level of the first full-time job 
and educational and occupational variables were moderately high in most 
cases* Although significant relationships were observed between the level 
of first full-time job and the number of classes taken in departmental 
areas, notable exceptions occurred in the commercial and vocational areas 
v/here certain insignificant and slightly negative relationships were ob- 
served* 

Present job* The relationship between the level of present job and 
other variables appeared similar for all four groups* A very Highly sig- 
nificant relationship existed between present job level and leveJ of the 
most common job held* This was particularly true for female and male 
respondents graduating between 1954 and 1958* The level of the present 
job also correlated very highly with vocational grade point and the num- 
ber of vocational classes taken for the female respondents* It was ob- 
served that the relationships between -he present job and individual and 
family income were slightly lower for female graduates than male* Al- 
though the relationships between measures of academic achievement and pres- 
ent job level were positive in all cases, there appeared to be a tendency 
for male graduates to show slightly higher cc 'efficients in this irea than 
female respondents* 

Job satisfaction* Information to determine the job satisfaction of 
respondents was obtained from Iten^ No* 53 of the questionnaire* Job sat- 
isfaction was moderately related to most other variables in the matrixes 
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for all groups. One notable exception was observed in the relationship be- 
tween job satisfaction and Individual Income for the 1959—63 female respon- 
dents where a non-significant relationship was observed. Job satisfaction 
and individual Income for the male respondents in both groups was somewhat 
higher than for female respondents. The reverse of this was true in the 
relationship between job satisfaction and family income, where female re- 
spondents displayed a slightly higher relationship on this variable. This 
factor suggests that female graduates tend to achieve more job satisfac- 
tion from their contribution to family income than male graduates. 

J>vel of the most common job. The level of the most common job 
engaged in since graduation from high school appeared significantly rela- 
ted to most other educational and occupational variables. Ebcceptions to 
this pattern were noted in a series of non-significant relationships be- 
tween most common job held and educational variables for the 1959-63 male 
respondents. Biis was contrasted with moderately high correlations be- 
tween these variables for the other three groups. One may conjecture that 
this factor is influenced once again by an unstable job factor due to part- 
time employment for this group, whereas i,he incidence of part-time or un- 
stable anploymcmt is not as frequent for the other three groups. Slightly 
erratic patterns were observed between most common job held and the num- 
ber of departmental area classes taken while attending high school. The 
relationship between the level of the most common job held and other var- 
iables was generally higher for female than for male graduates. 

Father’s occupational , le /el. The level of the father ' s occupation 
was slightly but positively correlated with most other variables in all 
groups. Casual relationships and in some cases negative coefficients, 
were observed in the correlation between father's job level and the grad- 
uates* individual or family income. Casual and erratic relationships also 
occurred in the coefficients between father's job level and the number of 
classes taken in departmental areas. 

Individual and family income. Data for individual and family in- 
come was obtained from Questionnaire Items 70—71. The relationship be- 
tween individual and family income and other variables was somewhat in- 
consistent and erratic. Numerous non— significant and negative relation- 
ships cn this variable appeared for the male 1959-63 graduates. Grad- 
uates of this period were apparent: y attending college while employed 
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part-time, or in transitory positions working towards more satisfying and 
ability-demanding types of work* This pattern of insignificant and nega- 
tive correlations was not observed for female graduates or for the male 
graduates previous to 1959* Individual income was very significantly re- 
lated to family income for male graduates, whereas a slight or casual re- 
lationship was observed between individual income and family income for 
female graduates* This suggested that employed females contributed only 
incidentally or slightly to the family income whereas employed male respon- 
dents' income appeared to be the predominant factor in determining the 
family income* 

Class Rank and G^ade Point 

r* 

The class rank and grade point average in various departmental 
areas displayed significant relationships with most other variables* Cer- 
tain erratic patterns were observed between the measures of academic ach- 
ievement and the number of classes taken in departmental areas* Insignif- 
icant and negative correlations appeared between measures of academic 
achievement and mmiber of commercial and vocational classes taken* This 
pattern was somewhat erratic, and a specific pattern could not be deter- 
mined* The interrelationships between the measures of achievement were 
positive and rather high in all cases, with the exception of vocational 
grade point in which many negative and insignificant correlations were ob- 
served* Intercorrelations were particularly high when "solid" subject 
grade points were compared* 

Number of Classes Taken 

The relationships between the number of classes taken in depart- 
mental areas and other variables were positive in most cases* However, 
the pattern was somewhat unsystematic* Positive and moderately signif- 
icant relationships ware found between the measures of success as indi- 
cated by grades and the n\imber of classes taken in departmental areas* 
Exceptions were observed in the coefficients between grade point aver- 
ages and number of commercial classes taken by female graduates* The un- 
systematic and erratic patterning of coefficients associated with the 
number of departmental classes taken appears to be the result of req^oired 
subjects in certain departments and limited course offerings in other 
departments* For example, all students took at least three years of 
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English; however, very few students took three or four years of vocational 
or comr.iercial classes while attending high school* liierefore, the number 
of respondents upon which these correlations were based varied a great 
deal* This factor tends to force a great deal of fluctuation in accu- 
racy* Correlations between the number of departmental classes taken and 
grade points tended to be higher for the 1959-63 male graduates as com- 
pared with the 1954-58 males* Tl.-'s suggests that the graduates from the 
later classes were provided more flexibility in subject choice* 




CHAPTER V 



SUMMARY. CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMTIENDATIONS 



Educational critics have repeatedly stated that secondary educa- 
tion is not meeting the needs of today's youth. Certain educational 
programs have been termed "too limited or inadequate." Other programs 
are said to be archaic or inappropriate for today's complex society. The 
authenticity of these criticisms and the validity of recommended changes 
are dependent upon the collection and analysis of defensible information 
pertinent to the problem at hand. One technique of determining the ade- 
cjuacy and effectiveness of an educational program is by examining and 
studying the products of such a program in terms of its graduates. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the educational and 
occupational experiences of graduates from the Pocatello and Idaho Falls 
High ScliOoXs OV 0 J- s t 0 n—y 0 ajr p 0 iriGd (1554“1363)| and to s 0 CuX *0 tiicdjr atti- 
tudes pertaining to the general effectiveness of the educational programs 
provided by the respective high schools. Mail questionnaires and high 
school records were the major sources of data for the following informa- 
tion: (1) family and marital status; ( 2 ) number and percentage attend- 

ing college, trade or technical school, or entering directly into employ- 
ment upon graduation from high school; (3) attitudes and opinions as to 
the effectiveness of the giii dance program, library service, and courses of 
study; (4) opinions as to curricular areas where more or less emphasis 
should be given in preparation for higher education. Immediate occupa- 
tional placement, and meeting the needs of everyday life; (5) adjustment 
problems encountered following graduation; (6) leisure time activities; 

(7) types and classifications of occupations entered and degree of job 
satisfaction; (8) methods and facilities whereby employment was obtained; 
(9) individual and family income; (10) geographic location of current em- 
ployment; and (11) relationships between present occupations, level of 
educational attainment, and variables identified during the high school 
career including attendance, educational prograirts, cumulative grade point, 
and scores on achievement and ability tests. 
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A total of 3,271 questionnaires were mailed to the Pocatello High 
School graduates, of which 2,047 or 62.5 per cent were completed and re- 
turned. An additional 2,573 questionnaires were sent to the Idaho Palls 
High School graduates with 1,613 or 62.6 per cent responding. For each 
completed and returned questionnaire a personal data sheet consisting of 
certain variables identified during the student's high school career was 
also completed. All Information received was placed on IBM cards and 
analyzed at the Computing Center of Idaho State Iftiiversity. Analysis 
consisted of descriptive statistical procedures and correctional analysis 
of certain ordinally ranked variables. In view of the similarities of 
findings, the major summary, conclusions, implications and recommenda- 
tions are combined and presented together for the two respective high 
schools . 



Sijmmary and Conclusions 



Personal Information 

Ability to establish family and marital relationships was suppor- 
ted by the low divorce rate revealed in the data. Many of the respon- 
dents, however, indicated a need for additional information pertaining to 
family and interpersonal relationships, and sex education. 

Educational and Vocational Experiences 

During the first full year following graduation, attendance at an 
academic r liversity was reported by nearly half of those responding. Full- 
time employment was the second most prevalent activity following gradua- 
tion and formal vocational training was the third major activity reported. 

A rather high dropout rate (over 50 per cent) was observed for those enter- 
ing college. This was true for respondents from both high schools. 

The percentage of respondents receiving a B.A. or B.S. degree was 
somewhat higher than national averages. This was indicative of the respon- 
dents' ability to successfully compete academically in institutions of 
higher learning. The relatively high percentages of those respondents re- 
ceiving their degrees from institutions located outside Idaho suggested 
that graduates from both high schools were not talcing full advantage of 
state-supported universities. 

The data revealed that the educational programs in the two respec- 
tive high schools were not adequately meeting the needs of their graduates 
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in terms of occupational information, vocational training, and post-high 
school job placement. The majori.ty of the respondents indicated no post- 
high school degree, vocational certificate, diploma, or job training. In 
addition, the guidance services did not provide assistance in post-high 
school job placement and many respondents indicated no assistance from the 
guidance program in formulating vocational plans while in high school. 
Furthermore, a rather high percoitage indicated that more emphasis was 
needed in occupational information. 

Elvaluation of High School Experiences 

The respondents' evaluations of the major features of the high 
school were favorable for the most part, suggesting that attendance at 
the two rei^ective high schools was a worthwhile experience. This was 
suggested by the favorable attitudes expressed toward the different pro- 
grams of study, library service, physical lay-out of the high school, and 
the general quality of teaching. 

The guidance and counseling services proved to be a relatively 
weak part of the high school program as viewed by the respondents, in 
that consistently negative attitudes toward the high school guidance pro- 
gram were expressed. The data indicated that the guidance program was 
generally inadequate and ineffective for the majority of the students. 

These attitudes were expressed for practically every area being evaluated. 

The general curricular evaluation suggested that many areas of the 
high school curriculum were not applicable to the affairs of everyday life. 
This was suggested by an apparent need for increased emphasis in occupa- 
tional information, consumer education, investments and insurance, reading 
and comprehension, and home and family relationships. Many respondents 
added classes they felt needed more curricular emphasis. The areas listed 
most frequently were human relatJ.onships anc sex education, followed by 
advanced laboratory classes in science. Man ' other respondents indicated 
that the foreign lan^juage program needed to be expanded. 

The subject evaluation identified courses which had been of most 
value to the respondents in pursuing post-high school education, type of 
work followed, and meeting the demands of everyday life. The subjects 
which had been of least value to the respondents were also identified. A 
limited number of subjects were of most value in each of the three areas 
previously mentioned. The subjects of most value were English composition. 
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typing, word study, algebra, U«S« government, world history, home econ- 
omics, bookJceeping , English literature, and psychology. The ordering of 
these subjects was slightly varied for the respondents from the two high 
schools. The subjects identified as having the least value were: biol- 

09 Y* plane geometry, algebra, physical education, chemistry, student ser- 
vice, and English literature. The ordering was, again, slightly varied. 

Occupational Experiences 

The occupational category employing the highest percentage of male 
respondents was professional, technical, and managerial. The clerical and 
sales category employed the highest percentage of female respondents. It 
was concluded that the male respondents were succeeding in occupations re- 
quiring a moderate degree of ability and responsibility. The data further 
suggested that the highest percentage of employed female respondents were 
employed in occupations requiring general clerical skills in combination 
with a basic high school education. 

A high degree of job satisfaction was observed among the respon- 
dents. Job satisfaction was related more to the nature of the work than 
to the amount of income. An Income level of $5,000 to $7,000 was reported 
by the highest perceitage of respondents, suggesting the ability to main- 
tain a fair to an adequate standard of living. 

The data indicated that the majority of the college-educated and 
technically- trained graduates were migrating to geographic areas outside 
of the state of Idaho to establish residency and seek employment. On the 
other hand, the state of Idaho (Idaho Falls and Pocatello areas particu- 
larly) is retaining the majority of the graduates possessing little or no 
post-high school education or training. Many of these workers are employ- 
able only in semi-skilled or unskilled occupations. 

In t ercorr e 1 ation s 

Intercorrelations were computed on 28 variables for the Pocatello 
graduates and on only 20 variables for the Idaho Falls graduates. Thus in 
certain cases the combined interpretation, while applying directly to the 
Pocatello graduates, is an extrapolation. Comparable data was similar for 
both hi.gh schools. Areas where highly significant relationships existed 
for the Pocatello graduates were also found for the Idaho Falls graduates. 
However, varied patterns were observed. Coefficients for the Idaho Falls 
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respondents were generally higher, a proportionately greater number were 
significant, and fewer negative relationships were observed than for the 
Pocatello respondents* The Idaho Falls coefficients also tended to vary 
more over the ten-year span of the study, and there appeared to be more 
instances where erratic or unsystematic patterns existed* 

The data for the Pocatello respondents indicated a greater rela- 
tionship between educational and occupational levels, and achj.evement as 
measured by class rank and gbade point than between educational and oc- 
cupational levels and achievement as measured by standardized test scores* 
This difference suggested that even though grades are subject to more 
measurement error, they tend to take into consideration other factors 
which render them more accurate indicators of future educational and oc- 
cupational attainment* This was particularly noted for male graduates* 

The data further points out that the achievement test scores on the ITED 
appear to be more related; to educational and occupational levels than the 
ability test score of the SCAT* Prom this we may infer that the best in- 
dicators of occupational and educational level are first, cumulative 
grade points; second, achievement test scores; and third, ability test 
scores* 

Generally speaking, the coefficients within the six major categor- 
ies (i.e., educational and occupational status, SCAT, ITED, class rank and 
area grade points, nimiber of classes taken, and attendance) were higher 
than the correlations between categories* Thi.s suggested that the various 
categories represented relatively independent variables* Although there 
was much similarity between male and female respondents, significant dif- 
ferences were apparent in specific areas* These differences may be the re- 
sult of different expectations, and the anticipated future roles of male 
and female graduates* For example, it was noted that the association be- 
tween measiires of achievement and educational or occupational attainment 
was higher for male than female graduates* This factor tends to indicate 
that female respondents were making less use of their measured ability for 
educational or occupational attainment* 

The curriculum of the two high schools appeared broader in the area 
of commercial subjects designed for females* A restricted and narrow cur- 
riculum was observed in commercial classes available for males, and voca- 
tional classes available for females. In the vocational departmental areas 
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the Idaho Falls data revealed a greater number of significant and fewer 
negative coefficients than the Pocatello data. This factor suggested 
that the Idaho Palls curriculian may have provided more opportunity and 
flexibility in the vocational areas. The high achieving males tended to 
pursue ’’solid” subjects, evidently in preparation for higher education. 
This pattern was not so evident for females. 

More erratic patterns were noted for the 1959-63 graduates than 
for the 1954-58 graduates. Students graduating in the first five years 
of the study appeared to have developed and established relatively stable 
employment and educational levels. The students graduating during the 
last five years of the study were apparently still in a stage of tran- 
sition. This was particularly noted for male graduates. Thus, the length 
of time out of high school was an important factor influencing the rela- 
tionships between several variables derived from high school grades and 
test scores, and variables based on post-high school educational and oc- 
cupational levels. 



Jinplicatlons and Recommendations 

duplications and recommendations based on the findings are presen- 
ted under six major headings. These emerged during the conduct of the 
study and appeared most important and salient to the investigators. It 
should be recognized that the recommendations are in no way indicative of 
singular solutions to the various problems Investigated, nor do they nec- 
essarily represent the best solution. The following are presented as a 
starting point upon which future research and development activities may 
be based. 

I. Post-High School Education and Vocational Training 

The necessity for vocational competence in our society cannot be 
over-emphasized. An accepted function of secondary education is the prep^ 
aration of youth through the development of skills necessary for either 
continued education or vocational placement. The majority of the grad- 
uates from the Pocatello and Idaho Falls High Schools terminated their 
formal education at the completion of high school. Furthermore, since 
high school separation, these graduates acquired very limited special 
trailing or additional job skills. Thus for the majority of students. 



vocational as well as educational preparation terminated with the com- 
pletion of high school. The data presented also indicates that over half 
of the students entering college did not complete their course of study 
but dropped out and accepted technical or less than technical employment 
positions. 

These data suggest that from a very practical standpoint if stu- 
dents are to be helped in establishing and raising their occupational 
levels, this help must come by way of the secondary schools. Curricular 
implications of the above findings are many and emphasize the need for 
continuous expansion in vocational and practical applicative areas. The 
college preparatory programs should also provide flexibility and allow for 
movement into the technical and semi-professional fields. It is further 
suggested that the high school officials collect information, organize, 
and de' £ ’.op lines of commimication between the various vocational, appren- 
tice, and on- job training programs which are currently functioning in the 
area. It appeared quite probable that had students been familiar with re- 
quirements and expectations of certain occupations, a greater number would 
have avai.led themselves of additional post-high school training. 

II. Occupational Information 

The choice of an occupation in most cases determines whether one will 
be employed or unemployed, and has a tremendous influence on practically 
every other aspect of subsequent life. Even though some students stumble 
into appropriate occupations by sheer luck, the wise choice of an occupa- 
tion and assurance of adequate and realistic planning requires accurate 
information about what occupations are in demand, what they require, and 
what they offer. It was evident that many graduates were unaware of both 
what was expected or what was required in various occupations, and estab- 
lished techniques of obtaining employment. The information service of the 
guidance program was soundly criticized by graduates of both the Idaho 
Falls and Pocatello High Schools. One might conclude that these services 
for the most part were not meeting the needs of the graduates. 

This study strongly indicated the need for increased emphasis in 
occupational and vocational information. It is suggested that future pro- 
grams in this area be coupled with assessments of interests and abilities, 
followed by counseling and realistic planning. It is suggested that clas- 
ses be Included in the curriculum at the secondary level for the purpose 
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of teaching occupational and vocational information* Systematic unit 
plans should be established for an introduction to occupational informa- 
tion in the junior high years* Various other programs might also be 
attempted, such as career nights, career weeks, and promotional activi- 
ties utilizing announcements, bulletin boards, and hand-out information* 

III* Guidance Services 

The guidance services have as their major objective the individual- 
ization of the school program to meat the unique needs of each student* 
There is general acceptance of the various services and fimctions the 
guidance program should provide, yet relatively few programs throughout 
the nation provide these services or f\jnction according to these guide- 
lines* The guidance programs in the two high schools represented in this 
study made significant expansion during the ten-year span of the study* 

This expansion resulted in fewer criticisms of the guidance program by the 
more recent graduates* One must also recognize that the strong criticism 
that respondents focused on guidance represented weaJcnesses in other areas* 
The proper function of the guidance program is dependent to a ^ large extent 
on the curricular offerings and flexibility, adequacy of the physical lay- 
out and facilities, and also the adequacy, competence, and availability of 
sufficient administrative and instructional personnel. 

As in many cases, the guidance programs in the Pocatello and Idaho 
Falls High Schools appeared to have developed in a piecemeal fashion* Thus, 
certain services were provided and emphasized while other services had re- 
ceived little attention* The inadequate services tend to dilute the qual- 
ity and the effectiveness of the areas receiving emphasis, negative criti- 
cism is engendered, and in turn directed toward the total guidance program* 
Cognizance of these factors must be maintained in planning later expansion, 
and effort must be directed toward establishing a balanced guidance pro- 
gram* Further analysis of available data and additional research is need- 
ed to determine v\?hy the guidance program was so soundly criticized* Addi- 
tional information is needed to identify what specific steps should be 
taken toward Improv^ent of this service, and strategies to render them 
more beneficial to a greater number of students* 
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IVm Cur:::lciilar 

Ih©’ objectives of the curriculum are the development^ maint^ancey 
and expansion of the learning opportunities for students* Determining the 
quality and applicability of the currlcnilum is dependent upon judgments 
regarding the significance and scope of desirable leamln»j outcomes y and 
the prcbabllity that such outcomes are in fact talcing place* Mhen e^d- 
dence is accumulated as to the need for improvement or change in the cur- 
riculuariy the process becomes one of creating better and more appropriate 
leamir-g opportunities for youth* It is observed that proposed changes 
and improvements in curriculum almost always involve expansion y yet sel- 
dom do we consider reducing or eliminating certain learning opportunities* 
As true to fbrmy the data in this study suggests several areas of expan- 
sion y but little systematic information was provided as to vdiat might be 
eliminated to malce room for the suggested expansion* For the most party 
the respondents were somevdiat pleased %#ith the s^jbject o^erings of tiie 
respective high schoolsy and tiielr programs of study* Ihere werey how- 
ever y some notable exceptions* Hie suggested expansion and increased em- 
phasis centered primarily iqx>n three general areas: (1) college prepara- 

tory, (2) practical living, and (3) vocational training* 

Generally speaking , the data indicated that more oqihasis should 
be placed on the college preparatory program* A need was expressed for 
an expansion of tt science curriculum, with ^qihasis on advanced labora- 
tory courses* Hie need to expand the foreign language program was also^ - 
indicated* Subject-wise, the respondents clearly identified English as 
the most valuable class relative to their experiences following gradua- 
tion* aigllsh was also identified as a subject needing increased eeph- 
asls* In line with these findings, it is recommended that the Qiglish 
program be strengthened with increased en^ihasls in the areas of oral and 
%«ritten usage* An additional general criticism pertained to the develop- 
ment of study skills* Many respondents indicated that the school was not 
sufficiently demanding to require effective study habits* 

Insufficient knowledge in the affairs of everyday living was in- 
dicated by many respondents* It appeared that many students had gradua- 
ted frcxn high school without adequate knowledge relating to the affairs 
of everyday living* The areas of consumer education, Investments and 
insurance, use of finances, hraie and family relationships, and sex 






education viere Indicated as receiving insuifficient en^hasis during the 
high school years* !niese areas of the curriculum should receive more in- 
tensive study with a view toward changes or expansions %diich better 
serve student iieeds* 

Ihis study also identified the need for strengthening vocational 
training* Secondary schools traditionally have emphasized the college 
preparatory program %<hile giving little place to vocational training* 

One result is that we see college classrooms across the country crowded 
%d.th young isen a id women vdw have little desir^i to be there* Often they 
do not graduate and drop out after a year or twoy accepting eiq>lovment 
below their ability levels* light of this, it is recommended that 
more consideration be given to studmts %dio desire to acquire some type 
of vocational coiq>etence and skill idiile attending high school* 

V* Cumulative Becords 

Daring the collecticm of the data necessary for the study it was 
observed that in most cases cumulative records had been very thoroughly 
prepared and kept by teachers through the elementary and junior hi0i years* 
Ihere were, however y several rather noticeable exceptions %diich suggest the 
need for more careful supervision in the preparation of cumulative records* 
Certain valuable information had to be excluded from this stu<!^ due to the 
fact that this data %«as not recorded adequately . r frequently enough to 
facilitate tabulaticm and analysis* Ihese factors suggest the need for an 
evaluation of the record-keeping systoi in the school districts^ and an in- 
creased need for supervision of the records to insure their utility* 

Several researchers in Idaho have considered the feasiblll^ of 
df v j.oping computer programs for piq>il accounting and for educational and 
vocational guidance* Ifeedless to say, data processing equipment cannot be 
used to good advantage unless the basic student information is co^>lete 
and accurate* niereforey a research project designed to investigate rec- 
ord-keeping proc e du r es in Idaho schools t«ould constitute an initial step 
toward computer pro^raeing* Another preliminary step %#ould be a study to 
determine the ^pe of information requested for each individual pi^ily 
followed by efforts to standardize the records and record-keeping proced- 
ures from one school to another* If present cumulative records in the 
Bocatello and Idaho Falls High Schools are comparable to those observed 
in this study^ computer programs could not be developed and used without 
preliminary research and planning* 
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VI* Ijnpllcations for Further Research 

It Is recognized that the Influence of the school Is second only 
to that of the hone* The appropriateness and utility of the learning 
opportunities provided at school should not be left to guess viork^ 
chance y or the influence of various pressure groins* Factors as inpor- 
tant as these should be the object of careful and extensive investigation* 
It is reconmended that a district-wide evaluation program be initiated* 

This program shculd provide periodic feed jack on the quality and effective- 
ness of the curriculimi and the various serviccjs within the school district* 
A comprehensive study utilizing a more string'snt research design should be 
undertaken each year to more thoroughly evaluate specific aspects or dimen- 
sions of the program* 

The instruments and methodologies developed and used in this study 
may serve as a model for more coiiq>rehensive evaluations of school programs* 
Research projects of this type constitute one means by vhiich both educa- 
tors and lay persons can increase their understanding and appreciation of 
the ongoing educational program* It is iaq>crative that all persons con- 
cerned with educating our youth keep abreast of the consistent changes in 
school programs and in educational and social philosophy* The authors of 
this study subnit this research effort to the educational community with 
the sincere hope that it will contribute to the maximal education and 
developnent of our youth* 
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HIGH SCHOOL FOLLOW-UP SURVEY 

On the following pages you are asked to answer questions whirih may help improve the educational offerings In our 
school district. Most of the questions can be answered by checking the appropriate blank(s) in the left fiend column. YOUR 
Ah’SWERS WILL BE HELD CONFIDENTIAL! Please disregard the number(s) in parentheses to the left of the questions, they 
are only used to aid in tabulating the question. 

PART I 1 

PERSONAL INFORMATION ' 



7) Sex: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

(•) Marital Status: 

(1) Single 

(2) Married 

(3) Divorced 

(4) Separated 

(5) Widow (or widower) 

( 9 ) Number ef Children: 

(1) None 

(2) One 

(3) Two 

(4) Three 

(5) Four 

.(6) Five or more 

(10) Reiifien: (Optional) 

(1) Protestant (Meth., Presbt., etc.) 

(2) LDS 

(3) Catholic 

.(4) Christian Science 

.(5) Jewish 

(6) Greek Orthodox 

(7) Assembly of God 

(8) Seventh-Day Adventist 

(9) Other 



PART II 

EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES 

(11*12) ¥fhat did you de during the first full year after your 
high scheel graduation? (Check only one Hem) 

(1) Worked full-time 

.(2) Attended a college or university (academic) 

(3) Attended a college or university (vocational) 

(4) AtterKled a Junior college (academic) 

(5) Attended a Junior college (vocational) 

(6) Attended a trade and technical school 

(7) Short vocational course (beauty, barbering) 

(8) Attended private business school 

(9) Took a nursing course 

(10) Entered the Armed Forces 

(11) Other 



Have you received any dipiama(s), certifi'‘:ife(s), er de* 
,,gree(s) in educational programs iJnco your gr^ation 
fjfrem high school? (Chock aii Homs that apply) 

(1) None 

(2) Vocational diploma — Oit» year or loss 

(3) Vocational certificate — Two or three years 

(4) Associate of Arts or Science 

(5) BA or BS 

(6) MA or MS 

(7) Doctorate (Ph.D., Ed.D., M.D., etc.) 

(14-17) In the previous question (13), if you chocked any 
item(s) ether than "none", chock one or more of the 
educational instHutiens ^at you attended or are 
presently attending: (Chock all Homs that apply) 

Degree 



.(1) Idaho State Universi^/ ( 

(2) Ricks College ( 

.(3) Boise Junior College ( 

.(4) College of Idaho ( 

.(5) University of Idaho ( 

.(6) Utah State University ( 

.(7) University of Utah ( 

.(8) Brigham Young University ( 

(9) Other ( 



(Name of School) 



(Location) 

(1t*19) Place the initials ef the dogroo(s) you rocohrod in the 
paronthosos provided in quosHM 14*17. 

PART III 



EVALUATION OF HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 

Thinking back to your high school career, what is your evalua- 
tion ef the foHowin^'? (Please chock oa^ Hem) 







Thoughts About 


Thom 




Major Foafurat of High School 


m 

S 

f 


1 


1 


f 


20. 


Courses of study (college prep, 
vocational, etc.) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


21. 


Library Services 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


22. 


Extra-curricular program (clubs, 
athletics, etc*) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


23. 


Location, appearance, room layout 
of high school 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


24. 


General quality of teaching 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


25. 


Relationship of students and 
teachers 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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Hew much did Hw ginidanc* Mrvicuu, eeunscilurs and daans 
halp y«u in Iha feiiewing araaa whik in high tcheoi? (PImso 
chick Mch Him) 



Areii 


8 ? 

If 
£. * 


if 

1 


H«lped 

kittle 


■» 1 


26. 


Understanding yciur interests, abil- 
ties, and limitations? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


27. 


Test interpretation (achievement, 
ability, aptitude, college boards, 
etc.)? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


28. 


Deciding what courses to take in 
high school? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


29. 


AAeeting some personai and social 
problems in high school? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


30. 


Planning for the kind of work 
which you are following? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


31. 


Getting a job after graduation? 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


32. 


Deciding whether or not to go on 
to school or collttge? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


33. 


Choosing a school or college? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


34. 


Getting into a school or college? .... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Do 


yeu feel that more or less emphasis should 


have 


been 


placed on the following areas during your high school career? 
(Pkaso check each hem) NOTE: hem 52 allows you to write 
in subjects that you think should have been offered during 


your high schod canter. 












Area 


1 * 
It 


• 

8 3 


■* 

C 

0, » 

• 


II 

e» — 






- 3 


e»' 


■* 


• 2 


35. 


Child care and 1 raining 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


36. 


Home and family relationships 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


37. 


Occupational Information 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


38. 


Consumer education (buying, 
budgeting, etc.) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


39. 


Development of cultural and social 
life 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


40. 


English (written 1 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


41. 


English (oral) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


42. 


Reading and comprehension 


[□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


43. 


Investments and insurance 


[□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


44. 


Vocational Training 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


45. 


U.S. constitution and government .... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


46. 


College and aodemic preparation .. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


47. 


Physical and mental hygiene 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


48. 


Understanding science and 
scientific methods 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


49. 


Field trips and career days to 
industry 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


50. 


Getting along with other people .... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


51. 


Personal typincj 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


52. 


Other 











SUBJEa EVALUATION 

(See instructions below) 



SUBJECT SUBJECT 



1. English com()osition 


29. 


Solid geometry 


2. English literature 


30. 


Trigonometry 


3. Word study 


31. 


Calculus 


4. Speed reading 


32. 


Typing 


5. Remedial reading 


33. 


Shorthand 


6. Journalism 


34. 


Office practice 


7. Speech 


35. 


General business 


8. Debate 


36. 


Bookkeeping 


9. Drama 


37. 


Economics 


10. Latin 


38. 


Business law 


1 1 . French 


39. 


Distributive ed. 


12. Spanish 


40. 


Consumer ed. 


13. German 


41. 


Home economics 


14. U.S. Government 


42. 


Life management 


15. U.S. History 


43. 


Student service 


16. World history 


44. 


Library science 


17. Geography 


45. 


Physical Education 


18. Psychology 


46. 


Health 


19. Sociology 


47. 


Band 


20. Biology 


48. 


Orchestra 


21. Zoology 


49. 


Choir 


22. Chemistry 


50. 


Art 


23. Physics 


51. 


Agriculture 


24. Physiology 


52. 


Engineering drawing 


25. Geology 


53. 


Mechanical drawing'^ 


26. Electronics 


54. 


Industrial arts 


27. Algebra 


55. 


Auto mechanics 


28. Plane geometry 


56. 


Machine shop 



The next four questions refer to the above list of high school 
subjects. An^or each quostien by selecting the numbers that 
are in fwnt of the subje^ from the above iirt and racerd them 
in the blanks provided i^iew. Seiect only these subjects in 
which you were enrolled during high school. You may use 
the number for any one subject mere than once. (NOTE: If 
the question dees net apply to you, check "net applicable" 
and leave the ether spaces blank.) 



(53*62) Select five subjects you took in high school which 
have been of most value in helping you in college, 
business school, etc: 

(Not applicable) 



(63*72) Select five subjects you took in high school which 
have helped you in the type of work you have 
followed: 

(Not applicable) 



(t*17) Select five subjects you took in high school which have 
been of value to you in meeting the demands of every* 
day life: 



(1t*27) Select five subjects you took in high scheel which 
have been of least value to you: 




r»ART VI 

OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCES 



(2t^) What d* yau think are tha main abjactivat af a hifh 
achaal aducatian? Sa^ thiaa af tha fallawing ab- 
jacHvat which yau baliava aia matt impartant. indi* 
cata )'aur first chaica by pladnf tha numbar "1" in 
tha blank pracading that abjacHva, "2" in frant af 
yaur sacand choice, and " 3 " in frMt af yaur third 
chaica. 



.(1) Provide vocational training; develop skills di- 
rectly applicable lo your career 

..(2) Provide a basic general education and apprecia- 
tion of ideas 

.(3) Develop knowledge and interest in community 
and world problems 

..(4) Develop moral capacities, ethical standards and 
values 

..(5) Prepare for marriage and family life 

..(6) Develop talents and creative abilities 

..(7) Prepare for college 

.(8) Other 



PART IV 

PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 



(40) What are you presently doing? (check only ono) 

(1) Unemployed 

(2) Employed full-time 

(3) Employed part-time 

(4) Strictly a housewife 

(5) Serving in the armed forces 

(6) Going to i»)llege full-time 

(7) Working part-time and going to college 

part-time 

(8) Working full-time and going to college 

part time 

(9) Other 



(41^) What was the first fuli-tinw fob (lasting more than 
five months) that you hold after graduating from high 
school? (Give the name of the job and briefly d^ 
cribo your dutilos.) 



(114S) What waro some of tho major problonM you on* 
countered after graduation from high school? (Check 
throo Hems that applied to you) 

(1) Accepting adult responsibility 

(2) Finding a job 

(3) Adjusting to college life (academic) 

(4) Adjusting to college life (social) 

(5) Adjusting to married life 

(6) Financial problems 

(7) Getting out on my own 

(8) No problems 

(9) Other 

PART V 

LEISURE TIME AaiVITIES 

(84<G9) Select three of tho following leisure time activities 
that you presently enjoy tho most. Indicate your 
first choice by placing the number "1" in the blank 
preceding that activity, "2" in front of your second 
choico and '^3" in frant of your third choice. 

(1) Reading 

(2) Sports (spectator) 

.(3) Sports (participant) 

(4) Gardening 

(5) Sewing and knitting 

(6) Fine Arts (spectator) 

(7) Fine Arts (participant) 

(8) Parties, cardplaying 

(9) Movies, television 

(10) None 

(11) Other 



(47*52) What is the name of your presont job? Also, briofiy 
describo the duties of your job. 



(53) Are you satisfied or dissatisfied wHh your presont job? 
(Check only one) 

(1) Not employed 

(2) Very well satisfied 

(3) Somewhat satisfied 

(4) Dissatisfied 

(5) Very dissatisfied 



(54*59) Iriefly describe the type of woih (e.g., agriculture, 
retail, mechanical, etc.) that you have most common* 
ly been engaged in since your graduatFmi from high 
s^ool. If possible, give the name ano describe the 
duties of die job (NOTE: If same as question #47*52 
write "same.''0 

Job Duties 



(4045) Give the name and duties of your own father's (or 
guardian's) present job. (NOTE: If your mother or 
a female guardian is the principal wage earner, so 
indicate and give the present job and duties) 
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0 § iIm foHcwinQ fodws which ywi 
pfMMit i«b. hidiMic flw 
factar by pbchtg tha numhar *1* in fha 
*al fadar, nwnbar ‘T’ in frant nf 
Mid *3* in franl nf 



.(1) Not employed 

JO) Good pay 

(3) Security 

.._..44) Fringe benefits 

(5) Nature of work (seif-satisfying, challenging, 

etc./ 

X6) Hours of work 

(7) Social 

(8> Possibilities for advaiKement 

W M M w w w w mm rnm^ mmmm mmm m mm •••••••••••••• •«•••• 



(72-73) Give the Haca of ynor hhrlh: 



(city) 



(74-7S) Give the gaagrapMc 



(state) 



nf ynor 



(city) 



(if) What is the bod snune 



) 



nf inf aim aria n yaw have found 
nvw IV VDiBM fl |MPr iwwck vnij 



... 41 ) Private employment agencies 
.. 42 ) State employment office 
—43) School officials 
— (4) Parents 

(5) Friends and neighbors 



(6) Union halls 

(7) College placement office 

(8) Other 



(70) VHhalis 



41 ) 

42 ) 

.(3) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

(71) What is 



I? (Nat htc.*ndhn 

Not employed 
Less than $3,000 
$3,000 - $5,000 
$54)00 - $74)00 
$74)00 - $9,000 
$94)00 - $11,000 
$11,000 - $15,000 
$154)00 - $194)0C 
$204)00 plus 



(74-77) Give the 



(state) 

(er 



(city) 



(state) 



Please fee! free *0 make any comment s about your high school 
experiences and/or this study. Your comment s will be 
corned and greatly appreciate. 



Please enclose the questionnaire in the self-addressed and 
stamped envelope that is provided. If you would like to 
know the results of the study please include a self-addressed 
and self-stamped envelope. 



THANK YOU FOK MAIONO THB STUDY A SUOCBS 



self) 
(NOTE Oe net 



if 



...4I) Less than 
...42) $3,000 - 
_43} $54)00 - 
...44) C- ’.OOO - 
...49 $9,000 - 
....( 6 ) $ 11,000 
._47) $15,000 
..48) $20,000 



$3,000 

$5,000 

$7,000 

$9,000 

$11,000 

- $15,000 

- $19,000 
plus 
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Dear Graduate of Pocatello High School: 

You have been selected to participate in a study concerned with 
evaluating the educationai). offerings in our school system* It is felt 
that the schools can be improved to become more meaningful and usef*!! 
places for all students* 

3h order to accoiq>lish this, the school district is conducting a 
survey to deteraiine how much value your high school education has been 
to you* With this letter we are sending you a short form with a few 
questions on it* Please talce a few mome ts of your time to fill it out 
and send it to us in the staged, self-addressed entalope provided* 

Please ignore the numbers that appear to the left of the ques- 
tions; they are only to aid in tabulating your answers* 

Your answers will be held confidential and no names will be used 
in the report* Notice that we do not ask you to sign your name* Please 
be cosq>letely frank and hcuiest* 



Sincerely, 

(Signed) Rulon M* Ellis 

Rulon M* Ellis 
Superintendent of Schools 
Pocatello School District 



Dear Graduate of Idaho Falls High School: 

You have been selected to participate in a study concerned with 
evaluating the educational offerings in our school system* It is felt 
that the schools can be Improved to become more meaningful and useful 
places for all students* 

Tw order to accoB^lish this, the school district is conducting a 
survey to determine how r»”.ch value your high school education has been 
to you* With this letter we are sending you a short form with a few 
questions on. It* Please take a few moments of your time to fill it out 
anH send it to us In the stalled, self-addressed envelope provided* 

Please Ignore the numbers that appear to the left of the ques- 
tions; they are only to aid in tabulating your answers* 

Your answers will be 'Confidential and no names villl be used 

in the report* Notice that we do not ask you to sign your name* Please 
be completely frank and honest* 



Sincerely, 

(Signed) Jay Casper 
Jay Casper 

Superintendent of Schools 
Idaho Palls School District 
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Dear Graduate of Pocatello High School : 

As you recall^ you were recently nailed a fom fron the Pocatello 
School District asking you about your educational and occupational experl<- 
ences since graduation fron high school* You were also as)ced to ei^luate 
your educational experiences fdiile a student at Pocatello High School* 

This letter is to renind you that we have not received your fom 
and are-' confident that you will teJce the necessary tine to obuplete and 
return this Ihfomation to us As soon as possible* 

Kith this letter you will find another fom, and a stanqsed and 
self-addressed envelope in case you have nisplaced the o^ers* 

As we indicated earlier , your answers %iill be held in strict 
abeyance and no nanes will be used in the report* Notice that we do 
not ask you to sign your nane* Please be coi^tletely frank and honest* 

Please disregard this letter if you have already nailed your fom 

to us* 

Sincerely y 

(Signed) Rulon M* Ellis 

Rulon M. Ellis 

Superintendent of Schools 

Pocatello School District 



o 
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Dear Graduate of Idaho Falls High School: 

As you recall y you were recently mailed a form frcsn the Idaho 
Falls School District asking you about your educational and occupa- 
tional experiences since graduation from high school* You were also 
asked to evaluate your educational experiences idiile a student at 
Idaho Falls High School* 

This letter is to remind you that we have not received your 
form and are confident that you %«ill take the necessary time to com- 
plete and return this information to us as soori as possible* 

ffith this letter you will find another form, and a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope in case you have misplaced the others* 

As %«as Indicated earlier^ your answers will be held in strict 
abeyance and no names will be used in the report* Notice that we do 
not 2isk you to sign your name* Please be coaQ)letely frank and honest* 

Please disregard this letter if you have already mailed your 
form to us* 



Sincerely^ 

(Signed) Jay Casper 
Jay Casper 

Siq>erintendent of Schools 
Idaho Falls School District- 
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PERSONAL DAIA SHEET 



NAME 

(Last) (First) Middle or Maiden 

CODE 

l-6« Student Identification NurJt>er _ 

7* Sex 

8 « 



9-11. 

12-14. 

15-17. 

18-19. 

20 - 21 . 

22-23. 

24-25. 

26. 

27-28. 

nil computing the following subject area grade point averages ^ 
e.g.y Biglishy math., science, commercial, and vocational, use 
the following grade values: A*=4, 8^3, C^2, and F>=0. 

29. Number of English classes 

30-31. ENGLISH G.P.A. (coiLp. , lit. , word study etc._ 

Subject Grade Points 



Race: 



(1) White 

(2) Negro 



(3) Greek 

(4) Oriental 



(5) Amer.-Indian 

(6) Spanish- Amer. 



Verbal: 


Std. 


(SCAT) 


(ktan. : 


Std. 


(SCAT) 


Tbtal: 


Std. 


(SCAT) 


Expression : 


Std. 


(ITED) 


Qian. : 


Std. 


(ITED) 


Vocab. : 


Std. 


(ITED) 


Tbtal: 


Std. 


(ITED) 


Class Rank: _ 


a) 


Cumulative G« 







(2) (3) S 



(4) ®4 



Total= 

32. Number of math classes 
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CODE 



33-34. MATHEMATICS G.P.A. 
Subject 



(algebra, plane geom., trig., etc. 
Grade Points 



Total = 



35 o Number of science classes _ 

36-37. SCIENCE G.P.A. (biol., physics, chem., physio., etc.) 
Sii'hject Grade Points 



Total= 



38. Number of commercial classes 

39-40. COMMERCIAL G.P.A. (bus., book., bus. law, typing, shorthand, etc. ) 
Subject Grade Points 



Total = 



41. Number of vocational classes 
42-43. VOCATIONAL G.P.A. (ag., D.E., shop, woodworking, etc. )_ 
Subject Grade Points 



Total* 



44. ATTENDANCE — 

(1) Excellent (0-4) 

(2) Good (5-8) 

(3) Average (9-12) 

(4) Poor (13-15) 

(5) Excessive (16+) 



45. BLANK 

46. Number of Card 



Grade 

10 

11 

12 



Days Absent 



Average =-- 



o 
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TABLE I 



DISTRIBUTION OF QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS 



Graduates Nujiber of 0**es. Questionnaires Returned 





G]:iiduates 


bent 
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-n — 


Females 


% 


Total 


— 5 T- 


195 ^ 


352 


190 


47 


24.7 


70 


36.8 


n 7 


61.5 


1955 


361 
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80 


31.1 


83 


33.0 
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64.2 


1956 


^35 
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33.2 


90 


30.2 
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26 k 


87 


32.9 


83 


31.4 
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1958 
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104 


31.3 


100 


30.3 
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61.8 


1959 
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31.6 


no 


32.5 


217 


64.2 


i960 


479 


342 
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34.5 


106 


30.9 


224 


65.4 


1961 


336 


393 


130 


32.9 


130 


32.9 


260 


63.8 


1962 


31^ 


404 


104 


23.7 


123 


30.9 


229 


3^>.6 


1963 


581 


433 


126 


27.8 


140 


30.9 


266 


33.7 


Total 


'♦537 


3271 


1008 


30.8 


1039 


31.7 


2047 


62.3 
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TABLE XXXI 



DISTRIEUnON OF QUESTIONNAIBE BETURNS 



Graduates 


Number of Ques. 
Graduates Sent 




Questiomialres Returned 




Hsaes 


% 


Females 


% 


Total 


i " 


195 ^ 


295 


186 


70 


37.6 


66 


35.4 


136 


73.1 


1955 


307 


212 


59 


27.8 


74 


34.9 


133 


62,7 


1956 


300 


190 


61 


32.1 


62 


32.6 


123 


64.7 
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3^3 
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56 


23.6 


70 


29.5 


126 


53.1 


1958 


339 
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66 


29.2 


80 


35.3 
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64.6 
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247 
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32.7 
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36.0 


170 


68.8 


I960 


410 


273 


80 


29.3 
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31.5 
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60.8 
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190 


63.1 
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85 
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34.3 


209 


57.8 


Total 


3795 


2575 


757 


29.4 


856 


33.2 


1613 


62.6 



MARITAL, FAMILY AMD RELiaiOUS STATUS OF RESPONDENTS 
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TABLE XLIV 

MAIN OBJECTIVES OF A HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 



Preference 


Vocational 

Training 


General 

Education 


Interest in Commun. 
& World Problems 


Moral 

Capacity 




N 


% 


N 


% ' 


N 


% 


N 
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1954-55 


First 


35 


4.4 


129 


16.3 
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0.3 


17 
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56 


7.0 


58 


7.3 


44 


3.3 


24 


3.0 
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50 


6.3 


27 


3.4 


34 
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28 
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^5 
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14.0 
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0.9 


18 
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30 
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24 
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Third 
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4.3 


25 
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46 
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36 
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0.9 


21 
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34 
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37 
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Third 


40 
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47 


3.0 


63 
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36 
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5.6 
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1.0 


30 


2.8 


Second 


68 
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33 


3.2 


30 


4.7 


33 


3.3 


Third 


47 
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38 


3.3 


60 
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33 
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First 


66 


5.3 


180 
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27 
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32 


4.2 


84 
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31 


4.1 


67 
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Third 


45 


3.6 


38 


4.7 


78 


6.3 


63 


3.1 


Total 


First 


24 o 


5.0 


710 


15.0 


37 


0.7 


113 


2.3 


Second 


288 


6.0 


303 


6.4 


218 


4.6 


187 


3.0 


Third 


214 


^.5 


213 


4.3 


303 


6.4 


218 


4.6 
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Preference 


Prepare for 
Marriage 


Develop Talents & 
Creative Abilities 


Prepare for 
College 


Other 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


195^-55 


First 


2 


0.2 
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1.1 


67 


8.4 


2 


0.2 


Second 
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0.8 


24 


3.0 


^9 


6.1 


2 


0.2 


Third 


12 


1.5 


29 


3.6 


59 


7.4 


4 


0.5 


1956-57 


First 


3 


0.4 


10 


1.3 


59 


7.9 


1 


0.1 


Second 


7 


0.9 


26 


3.5 


57 


7.7 


1 


0.1 


Third 


20 


2.7 


37 


5.0 


47 


6.3 


2 


0.2 


1958-59 


First 


5 


0.5 


10 


1.0 


75 


8.0 


5 


0.5 


Second 


10 


1.0 


36 


3.8 




7.3 


0 


0.0 


Third 


19 


2.0 


39 


4.1 


65 


6.9 


0 


0.0 


1960-61 


First 


9 


0.8 


10 


0.9 


79 


7.5 


4 


0.3 


Second 


11 


1.0 


38 


3.6 


91 


8.7 


0 


0.0 


■Third 


21 


2.0 


42 


4.0 


56 


5.3 


5 


0.4 


X962-65 

First 


2 


0.1 


19 


1.5 


103 


8.3 


6 


0.4 


Second 


11 


0.8 


46 


3.7 


96 


7.7 


1 


0.0 


Third 


30 


2.4 


52 


4.2 


79 


6.4 


7 


0.5 



Total 



First 


21 


0.4 


58 


1.2 


383 


8.0 


18 


0.3 


Second 


46 


0.9 


170 


3.5 


361 


7.6 


4 


0.0 


Third 


102 


2.1 


199 


4.2 


306 


6.4 


18 


0.3 
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